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THE PURCHASE AND ELQUIP- 
MENT OF SMALL HOLDINGS. 


ROM a heap of coirespondence which has reached us 

from various parts of Great Britain, we learn that the 

“4 County and Parish Councils are only beginning to 
realise the practical difficulties that lie before them in 

the working of tne Small Holdings Act. It has proved 

very easy to excite a considerable amount of interest in the 
measure, and wherever men from the country are in the habit of 
congregating its provisions are being ardently discussed. The 
number of applications bas also been satisiactory. The people 
have been, at any rate, stirred into thinking what is meant by 
recent legislation. But where the applic tions are most numerous 
the difficulties are most keenly felt. In the first place, it has 
been found that there is extremely little land in Great Britain 
which is not in active use at the present moment. People who 
talk wildly of land being allowed to go derelict have found out 
that such land as is not being cropped consists, for the most 
part, of saltings or other waste that could not be profitably 
brought into husbandry. At any rate, the poor light land that 
has relapsed into natural or he althy pasture is altogether 
unsuitable for small holdings. The opinions of those who are 
actually engaged in tilling the sol have been crystallised by 


recent discussion. hey say without hesitation that only 
on the best strong land is it possible to earn a_ livelihood 
by market-gardening. Phe man who takes land of only 


average fertility and tries to make a livelihood out of a fifty- 
acre farm will find himself engaged in one of the hardest 
tasks possible. He and his family will have to toil witi 
their hands, and they will have to be as frugal and saving as 
French peasant proprietors. Evidently, to take land forcibly 
from those who are at present in possession of it, and divide it 
among those whose tenancy must, from the nature of the case, 
be more or less experimental in character, is not to be thought 
of. At any rate, there is a formidable barrier to any hasty 
change. Land is usually held on a lease of some sort, in some 
cases a yearly one, in others for a longer duration. Proper 
notice must be served before it is available tor the applicants to 
the County Councils. This, in itself, would cause a consider- 
able amount of delay before the small holders get started. 

A still more perplexing question awaits solution in the 
equipment of the farm. Our correspondents appear to entertain 
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the most varied and contradictory ideas on the subject. It 
is not safe, under the circumstanc’s as they exist, to venture 
upon figures; at any rate, nothing like an average can be struck 
until more data have been collected. One of our correspondents, 
who knows what he is talking about, says that in the Midlands 
it would take at least £500 to equip a farm of fifty acres. He 
assumes that, in the first place, a homesterd would have to be 
built, and this would be a superior kind of cottage. A matter of 
£ 300 could easily be spent in this direction. We trust, at any 
rate, that those who are responsible for the houses will see that 
there is no more jerry-building than is unavoidable. No saving is 
made in the end by putting up a house which, under the hard 
usage of a cottager and his family, would be constantly in need of 
repair. It should be a house of strong and substantial walls, 
ot doors made of matured wood that will not shrink or swell, 
of windows sufficiently large for light and air. The accommoda- 
tion should not be less than two rooms on the ground floor, 
namely, a kitchen, that would also be a living-room, and a best 
room. People sometimes say that the cottager never makes use 
o! this parlour except on high days and holidays or on the 
appearance of some visitor of consequence; yet there are few 
who would like to be without it. At the worst it can be turned 
into an emergency bedroom. Upstairs there should certainly be 
three bedrooms, one with a fireplace in case a fire is wanted 
during ill-health. We do not believe that fireplaces are wanted 
in all the rooms—in fact, the others are better without them; 
but one will at times be certainly needed as a sickroom, and 
therefore should be provided with a fireplace. It is of import- 
ance that the staircase leading from the ground floor to the 
bedrooms should be planned without sharp angles, or anything 
that renders it difficult to ascend. The architect should remember 
in planning the cottage that no servants will be kept, and that a 
single woman will probably have to do all the work, in which 
case an awkward staircase is a very unnecessary addition to the 
worries of a life difficult enough in any case. 

In these days, even cottagers desire their water laid on, if 
for nothing but to save themselves the trouble of carrying it, and 
this, too, is an expense that must be taken into account, particu- 
larly if the farm is going to partake of a dairy character. Clean- 
liness, and therefore plenty of water, is an essential alike to the 
production of pure milk and of good butter. There would also 
have to be a little dairy, while outside there must be accom- 
modation for as many cows as are likely to be kept. Stabling 
for at least two horses should also be provided, since the great 
majoritv of these small tenants will have to keep one horse and 
occasionally more. Among the minor arts to be carried out that 
of poultry-raising ought to be one, and this, again, requires certain 
buildings. <A pigsty is part of the equipment that cannot be done 
without. The majority of small holders would also find it advan- 
tageous to havea room for storing fruits and seeds. When we come 
to consider all these things, it is not found that £500 would be an 
outrageous sum to spend on the equipment of a filty-acre farm. 
And in descending the scale to those of smaller extent it will always 
be well to err on the safe side and have too much rather than too 
little accommodation, The thriving man will always be asking 
for more. The difficulty does not lie mainly in providing the 
money necessary to make these changes; but unless the small 
holder means to depend to some extent on public charity, it is 
obvious that the rent he pays will have to represent a moderate 
rate of interest upon the capital that is being laid out. If 
a landlord undertakes to do the repairs, he certainly cannot 
afford to charge less than 5 per cent., and _ probably 
would find himself out of pocket at the end of the year. 
But 5 per cent. on £500 means an annual payment of 
£25. The rent, we suppose, would be something between 
30s. and £2, Those County Councils which have been in 
negotiation for the purchase of land have generally found out 
that the price of fair agricultural land in Great Britain runs to 
between £30 and £40 an acre. In many districts it could not 
be obtained at anything like so cheap a rate. Practically 
speaking, this means a rent of something over 30s. an acre; but 
30s. an acre would mean £75 a year, which, added to the £25 
for interest, would make £100 a year or £2 a week. Ver y 
skilful cultivation and very careful economy would be required 
to produce a living wage after this sum had been obtained. 


Our Portratt Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Herbert 
( Scott with her littlke son. Lady Herbert Scott is a 
daughter of the late Mr. James Edwards, and her marriage to 
Captain Lord Herbert Scott, D.S.O., fourth son of the Duke of 
Buccleuch, took place in 1905. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers tf they would forward tne correspondence at once to him, 
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CURIOUS situation has arisen in Canada owing to 
the cheapening of the postal rates for British 
periodicals. These, according to the Canadian Post- 
master-General, have increased to the extent of 100 
per cent. From many points of view the news 
Nothing is betier calculated to strengthen the bonds 

of union between the Mother Country and the Dominion than 

a free interchange of those publicaticns in which the thoughts 

and ideas of the moment find expression. But there are certain 

drawbacks. It is pointed out that the cheap rates are made 
possible only by suosidising the mail-boats. booksellers also 
complain that the bread is being taken out of their mouths 
because of the vast number of subscribers who now receive their 

copies direct from the publishers. They complain, too, that a 

new class of canvassers has sprung up by whom the business is 

done that used to fall tothem. Such dislocations, however, are 
inevitable when a change of this kind occurs. 


IS good 


Many are excluded from golf by the fact that they cannot 
obtain a game without joining a club. It is to be regretted that 
the London County Counci! have imposed so heavy a charge for 
playing golf on the municipal course at Hainault Forest. It is 
always a matter for rejoicing that an addition has been made to 
public courses, for golf is a pastime that is calculated to do 
a vast amount of good to those who are not in a position to 
pay a heavy club subscription; that is to say, operatives and 
others who are confined during the whole of the day within the 
walls of their factories. Nothing is more likely to improve 
their physique than a match at golf during the long evenings 
that are now coming on; and workmen in Edinburgh, for 
example, who used to be able to take advantage of the open 
links often developed into fine players. If the County Council 
could see their way to lowering the charge to something like 3d. a 
round, and to charging not more than 1d. for the use of the 
clubs, at the player’s risk, the public courses would gain very 
much in value. 


It appears that something will have to be done towards the 
strengthening of Exeter Cathedral, as a report has been presented 
to the Dean and Chapter showing that the south tower shows 
unmistakable indications of decay. Some of the exterior stone 
is breaking off in large pieces; indeed, on Sunday, one falling 
broke a window in the south choir aisle. Already, it is said, 
about £100 kas been spent in examining and underpinning the 
tower, and an appeal is made for £700 more. Of course, there 
are few who would attempt to deny for ove moment that Exeter 
Cathedral is one of the treasures of architecture which deserve 
to be guarded by the nation. Its peal of bells is one of the finest 
in Europe, and both the south and the north tower are 
famous; but in all these matters it is greatly to be desired that 
the authorities of the church should take careful and expert 
opinion as to the manner in which the requisite repairs can be 
done without injuring the fabric or destroying ary feature of its 
character. 


It is disquieting to learn that another outbreak of foot- 
aid-mouth disease has occurred in Edinburgh. This time it has 
broken out at Balbirnie Place, Murrayfield ; and it is noteworthy 
that the owner of the herd in which it appeared is Mr. John 
Robertson, in whose Elvanbank herd the disease broke out 
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previously. This Murrayfield dairy herd consists of twenty-one 
cattle, three of which have shown symptoms of the disease. 
Circumstances seem to point to the infection having been carried 
from Elvanbank to Balbirnie Place, as Mr. Robertson had only 
taken this over a week before the previous outbreak was 
discovered. The animals, it is said, were purchased in Edinburgh 
on Wednesday, February 5th, the day after the first symptoms 
had been observed in the Elvanbank herd. The facts telling 
against infection having been carried, however, are first, that none 
of the animals seems to have been in contact with any one at 
Elvanbank ; and, secondly, that they were taken straight to the 
sheds at Balbirnie Place and placed in charge of a man and a 
woman neither of whom had anything to do with Elvanbank. In 
spite of all this, the fact of the disease having broken out twice in 
animals belonging to the same man raises, to say the least, a 
suspicion that there must have been mans of conveying the 
infection. 


Mr. Robertson deserves praise for the promptness with 
which he communicated his first suspicion to the authorities, 
telling the representative of the Scotsman that he had no idea 
whatever as to how the disease had been conveyed to the 
Balbirnie Place animals. In this case it is impossible that 
infection could have come from the hay shipped from abroad to 
Leith, which was suspected on the previous occasion, since it 
was not used for the Murrayfield herd. A serious point about 
the situation is that the outbreak this time has occurred in the 
middle of a dairying district. No fewer than seven dairy herds 
are housed in close proximity to the one that is infected, 
Altogether there are about 350 cows accommodated on a site 
some 4goyds. from the Murrayfield tramway route near the 
Caledonian station. The business of the owners is sure to be 
seriously injured by the occurrence, but it is to be hoped that 
the Board of Agriculture will show the same promptness and 
efficiency as was done on the occasion of the Elvanbank out 
break. ‘They seem, however, to have come a little prematurely 
to the conclusion that the disease had been stamped out. 


THE TRAMP. 

The long road lies before me 
And the cloudy heavens are o'er me 
\nd this journey—never ending 

Is the only life for me. 
lor the road winds on for ever 
And my feet may leave it never 
Till they’re straitly laid together 

In the sleep that sets us free. 


The little town grows nearet 
And the buildings stand out clearer: 
Soon ll see the glowing casements 
\nd the happy lights behind. 
\nd I ponder dully grieving 
O'er a past there's no retrieving 
‘on the storv of those shadows, 
rhe shadows on the blind. 


The little parlour holds them, 

And the shining soft enfolis them, 

To my fancy -as a mother holds 
Her baby to her breast. 

Oh Love must there be dwelling 

And Peace beyond all telling 

And more than all—poor wand’rer, 


Those shadows they have Rest. 


Yet—perchance there may be aching 
Hearts among them almost breaking 
Tempest-torn with doubts and passions 

Sick with many a longing vain. 
While the years stretch out unending 
Of a life that’s hurt past mending 
Like the road that I am wending 

In the darkness and the rai: 


CELIA CONGREVE. 


This week sees the beginning of the great horse shows of 
the vear. As we write a magnificent array of Slures has been got 

) . 
tovether in the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington. Next week 

“ J 

will be the turn of the hackneys, and they, too, will appear in 
creat force. The number of entries compares favourably with the 
average of previous years, showing a total of 65c. It shows, how- 
ever, a slight falling off as compared with 1907, 1906 and 1905; 
the very satisfactory reason being given that this is due to the brisk 
export trade, After these will come the exhibition of thoroush- 
breds and hunters. More interest than usual will be felt in this 
year’s horse exhibitions, because of the attention that has been 
directed to the falling off in the number of horses in Great 
sritain. If a war were to break out, it 1s not a secret that we have 
not horses sufficient to last through a single campaign, and tort 
this reason, if for no other, patriotism would dictate it asa duty 
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that every possible encouragement should be given to the 
breeding of horses, especially of those animals which are most 
suitable for serving as Army remounts, 


It seems to carry us intoa forgotten world when we hear of 
the death of an artist whom Tha Keray hailed as a new painter, 
Phat was in Fraser's Magazine for June, 1839, when he described 
him inthese words: \ new painter, somewhat in the style ot 
Harding, is Mr. Callow; and better, | think, than his master, or 
original, whose colours are too gaudy to my taste and effects 
too glaringly theatrical,” Mr. Callow settled near Portland 
Place in 1841, and afterwards removed to Great Missenden, 
whence he reached London by a coach that made the journey 
oncea day. \m my his pups were inany personages familiar to 
the last generation, sueh as the late Marquess of Dufferin, the late 
Lord Northbrook and the late Lord Rosebery. As late as 
October, 1907, a collection of his drawings was exluibited at the 
Leicester Galleries. tle was in his ninety-sixth year when he 
died, so that the calling of artist appears to be favourable to 
long life. ‘Tittan was almosta centenarian when he died, and so 
was the late Sydney Hooper. 


The result of the enquiries in connection with the proposal 
to establish a whaling station on the Irish Coast is not yet 
known; but from all that bas been published of the evidence 
there would seem to be little doubt that the idea will be aban- 
doned. With an unanimity which it is very rare to find in any 
such connection, the witnesses have declared with much 
emphasis that the whaling is always fatal, or largely destructive, 
tothe herring fishery—it has been thus proved from Shetland right 
down the coast, and again off the Scandinavian shores—and also 
that the lucrative employment which the fishery of the great 
whale supplies to the people is as nothing in comparison with 
that which is afforded by the small herring in its countless 
multitudes. Besides this may be urged the fact that the herring 
is a valuable article of food, while the whale products have 
commercial uses only. There was but one witness from Peter- 
head who had something of a good word to say for the whale 
namely, that it stirred up the herring shoals and sent them to the 
surface, where the nets might take them ; but perhaps this is not 
evidence which will weigh very heavily. 


From time to time we hear stories, which it would be quite 
impossible to believe if it were not that they are so incredible that 


no man would dare tell them if they were not true. Such are those 
of the escape from all injury of horses which have fallen over a cliff 
of considerable height. A striking instance in point is recorded 


from the neighbourhood of Carlops, in Midlothian, where a horse, 
with a provision van, lately fell over a scaur a distance of soft. 
and was quite uninjured, although the van was destroyed. The 
lall occurred on the old road, condemned by the Road Board, 
between Carlops and Nine-mile-burn, so the account may easily be 
tested. Lt is said further that this same quadruped—described as a 
* valuable horse,” which he certainly must be—fell over a cliff 
solt. high, last year, into the Esk. He should be a true 
descendant of Pegasus. 


Great Britain does not, perhaps, like to think it possible that 
she should accept hints from a foreign nation on any matter of 
Colonial management; but the reported action of Germany in 
South Africa in sending engineers to make a survey preparatory 
to forming an immense water reservoir in the highlands about 
Keetmanshoep, suggests an idea that our own authorities might, 
perhaps, act on with advantage in one or two places in the 
Colonies. The idea of this big reservoir is that water shall be 
led therefrom by gravity to the plains below, where cultivation 
is at present practically without result for lack of water. It is 
stated that the engineers will visit German East Altrica also, on 
an extended tour, in order to see whether any similar scheme of 
beneficial irrigation is feasible there. 


It is very seldom that in February we find things so forward 
in the garden as we have them this year. The hepaticas are in 
flower a littie South of London; the leaves of such roses as 
Crimson Rambler, to name the most familiar instance, are often 
fully formed; primroses are out in the hedges; and, of course, 
some varieties of the honeysuckle are in nearly full leaf. The 
white japonica is showing its flowers, and there is a good deal of 
bloom of both white and purple arabis. Many kinds of bulbous 
plants are several inches above ground, and the leaf-buds on all 
the trees are far advanced. We have never had a season in 
which the winter aconite has done so well. Very likely we shall 
have to pay for all this by a sharp set-back when some late frosts 
come, but in the meantime it is very pleasant. 





A very beautiful group of polecats, comprising six cubs, 
the “Hob” and * fill,” has just been added to the collection ot 
British mammals at the Natural History Museum, South 
Kensington. The whole family were taken at the same time in 
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Breconshire, and the Museum is to be congratulated on having 
secured such a family group, for the polecat is becoming 
increasingly rare, a fact which, in some ways, is to be deplored. 
The gallery in which the polecats have been placed also contains 
the collection of British birds. Many of these were atrociously 
badly stuffed, while others had faded out of all recognition. 
These Mr. Rowland Ward has generously replaced at his 
own cost, and it is not too much to say that the new specimens 
are not only the finest of their kind in point of plumage, but that 
they are also most superbly mounted; they are, indeed, to be 
reckoned among the gems of this fine collection, surpassing in 
beauty of pose and contour any of the specimens of the same 
species exhibited in the now celebrated nesting series, which, it 
may be remarked, was the first of its kind to be placed in any 
public museum. 


In course of a discussion at Bloemfontein recently, 
between Sir Hamilton Goold-Adams, Governor of the Orange 
River Colony, Viscount Bury and others, respecting the 
marching capabilities of the British Army, some doubt was 
expressed as to whether six miles an hour was a possible task 
for soldiers on the march. As a result, His Excellency’s 
private secretary (Mr. Courtenay Shaw) undertook to walk 
three miles in less than hali-an-hour, for a cup offered by 
the Governor. Starting slowly, Mr. Shaw found himself 
15sec. behind time at the end of the first three laps, when 
Sir Hamilton gave permission to Mr. J. Mellett (ex-champion 
of South Africa) to pace the plucky amateur, and a marked 
improvement became apparent. At the commencement of the 
last lap Mr. Shaw was 7sec. to the good, and, with Mr. Mellett 
stretching him out, he finished in fine style, crossing the line in 
2ginin. 4gsec., or just 11sec. on the right side. 


THE UPPER WINDOW. 
O’er the roofs of smoke-swept houses 
Loom duns and blues of Fife; 

Sunlight on the Firth carouses 
Waking its dull steel to life. 

Someone's calling *‘Caller Herring, 
Calling down below ; 

Aye, she’s early up and stirring, 
Jean Mackay, of Fisher Row. 

There she strides with creaking basket 
Strapped across her leaning head. 

Blue her eyes, and, can you ask it, 
Highland is she, born and bred! 

“Caller Herring” 
Up and down the street; 

There’s no better fish for buying 
Clean and firm, and fresh to cat! 


moves she calling 


See, the moontight still is on them, 

On their scales, so keen they shine. 
So they shone when her folk won them 
From green waters of Loch Fyne! 

Moonlight over Inverara 
As they drew the net 
Never painted visions fairer, 
Jean Mackay will not forget! 
Someone’s calling “Caller Herring,” 
Calling down below, 
Aye, she’s early up and stirring, 
Jean, of Fisher Row! 
FREDERIC LORNE 


Among Ministers Mr. Lloyd George has won an enviable 
reputation for his skill in adjusting differences between Labout 
and Capital. His conciliatory attitude had the effect of avoiding 
the conflict between the railway companies and their servants; 
and now it seems likely that he will deserve congratulation 
for smoothing out the difficulty raised in the North-Eastern 
ship-building trade without recourse being had to the last resort 
of economical warfare. We fancy that this will be a relief to 
the vast majority. Strikes in the past have proved to be a very 
costly and cruel method of adjusting labour differences, and they 
generally have the effect of increasing rather than allaying 
irritation. It is one of their worst features, too, that they are 
more likely to occur in times of adversity than in times of 
prosperity. Mr. Lloyd George, therefore, has deserved the thanks 
even of those who differ from him in politics for his exertions in 
the cause of industrial peace. 

It seems to be not enough that our poor country should be 
overrun with rats in such numbers as to be a serious pest; we 
are now in the Southern Counties further pestered by an 
abnormal plague of moles. The mole, being carnivorous, has 
many points to his credit among agriculturists; but, on the other 
hand, when he becomes so numerous that more than half of the 
once fair surface of a pasture is covered by his heaps, this 
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reduction of grazing area outweighs any services that he 
renders. Unfortunately, there is no efficacious wholesale 
means of getting rid of him; he has to be trapped indi- 
vidually, and trapping him is something of a fine art. The 
mole which has once or twice escaped a trap becomes so 
cunning that he will set his black and pointed nose into the jaws 


THE PERIL 


HERE had been a tremendous gale all night. It* was 
coming in from the sea, smashing down on the coast 
with the force of the whole North Sea behind it. 
llere and there along the cliffs a speck of a useless 
human, crouch'ny behind any shelter that was strong 

enough not to need shelter self, gazed steadily out to sea. 
There was nothing whatever to look at, but it was the opinion of 
the fishing village that there soon would be. A little stone break 
water ran, as if it were its tongue, out of the narrow cleft in the 
clifis on the steep sides of which the village hung. Near it was 
built a rough stone look-out, and here stood a telescope with an 
absolutely silent man glued to its landward end and a cluster of 
people round him asking questions which he did not answer. 
A few yards further up stood the lileboat-house, facing the sea. 
On his breathless way up the lane to church (it was Sunday 
morning) the artist passed an old fisherman, who was striving, 
with little success, to fall down it and join the watchers below. 

During the singing of the last hymn—which was accom- 
panied by a master in sound who, for all he played outside the 
church, completely drowned the organ—the church door opened, 
a figure, a dripping oil-skinned figure appeared in the doorway, 
and the next minute the congregation knew that there was a 
ship in sight driving on the rocks. 

A few minutes later the whole village was getting down to 
the shore after an incredible fight—women with shawls over 
their heads, men with sou’-westers, children with nothing, 
creeping, struggling and fighting down. The house-surrounded 
space between the lifeboat-house and the quay was crammed. 
A babel of tongues was going up. She was still far enough cut 
for her chances to be discussed, though she had none. The man 
at the look-out had spoken, it seemed, but was now once more 
silent. He had seen her first. As shecame nearer he had announced 
her name, her owners, her cargo, her captain, where she came from 
and whither she was going; then he becaine silent again, with his 


eye to the telescope. Whither she had been going, that is to 
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of no trap whatsoever again. He even insults thetrapper by digging 
under the trap and throwing it out on the ground. The only 
way, then, seems to be to shoot him as he digs, watching for him 
to throw up the earth and then shooting into the mound. His 
favourite hours for work seem to be about nine o'clock in the 
morning, and again about four or a little earlier in the afternoon, 


Sh A. 


say. She was going now where God and the gale chose—and 
the men on her, unless the lifeboat or the rocket apparatus saved 
them, were going whither they had each of them been going all 
their lives. The artist did not at first catch sight of her amid the 
roar and excitement and contusion around him, He stared vaguely 
out, then he saw her, suddenly, a two-masted vessel, far out, 
driving before the gale. On she came at an incredible pace, like 
something running for life. One moment a glimpse could be 
caught of her, flung high against the sky, with an aspect 
of such effort and despair as if she were, not flung, but flinging 
herself up, with a shriek ; the next, as she fell again in the 
trough between two huge waves, even the tops of her masts 
could not be seen. Once or twice, with an indescribable sound, 
the wind fell on the sea straight out of the sky, as it were, 
and struck it flat, so that nothing moved in ellect that is 
not often seen on English coasts, but is common enough 
in the tropics. Then she was seen, the only thing on a mile- 
wide level of foam, heeling over as though she were letting 
herself go, half fainting, in a pause of the attack upon her. 
There is no inanimate object so instinct with the effect of being 
consciously alive, as a ship under sail; and nothing, when her 
time comes, perishes so humanly. The artist, horror-struck, 
turned to the man who stood next him—it was the old 
fisherman—put his lips close to his ear and shouted, ** Has 
she any chance?” The fisherman answered, without altering 
the direction of his intent, imperturbable gaze seawards, 
“ None.” ‘She must strike?” “She must.” “Wuoere 
will it be?” tle jerked his thumb. Probably about a 
mile down; the exact spot depended on whether she cleared 
a certain current which set in at some little distance 
out to sea. If she did not clear it, it would carry 
her down and cast her ashore on a great stretch of sands which 
spread before the mouth of the next cleft in the cliffs. If she 
did, she would drive straight across the bay and strike the rocks 
well this side of the cleft. If she struck in the cleft they must go 
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round three miles by road to get into it, as no descent down its 
sides was possible; while if she struck below the cliffs, they 

go to her along the top of them. The man in the 
stone look-out stood like stone himself; he was watching 
for the first sign of her having struck, or cleared, the 


must 


current. On she came. It was thought those on board her 
must know the waters of the bay. Some attempt was still being 
made to influence her course amid the current. If she struck on 


the rocks, there was a better chance for the crew; it would be 
a much easier matter to drop a rocket on board her from the 
cliff top than from the flat, surf-clouded mouth of the cleft. 

The lifeboat was out of the house, waiting. She lay with 
her nose touching the calm water of the uny jetty-sheltered 
harbour, beyond -which, against the end of the breakwater, 
the spray of enormous waves was breaking a hundred feet in 
the air, and the roar of the sea was so great that it made the 
onlooker shiver, as at some menace drawing terribly near. On 
either side of the lifeboat stood her crew, motionless, each man 
in his place, staring seawards with intent, impassive faces, they 
and their boat ready to the last detail of equipment. Could 
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she even get beyond the shelter of the jetty in the teeth of 
such a sea and wind? The fisherman’s opinion was that 
she could not. Wouldn’t she even try? Before the old 
man could answer the look-out spoke, without lowering his 
telescope. He said he could see that the vessel had lost her 
boats, and the crowd waited breathlessly. Only those quite 
close to him could hear him, but what he said was in the 
possession of everyone two seconds after he had said it. He 
spoke again. He could distinguish the separate men of a group 
—in her bows. Men; the artist’s blood froze. It had been a 
ship and her crew; now it was men—separate men—men staring 
towards him and his fellows as their one chance left of life. 
The look-out lowered his telescope, looked round, and made a 
sign. She's caught by the current,” he said, and as the words 
left his lips there was a rattle and a shout from the back of 
the crowd. Like a flash the rocket apparatus and the men 
in charge of it shot up the road; their route was decided. But 
the old fisherman next the artist never turned his head. With 
impassive contempt he stared seawards. ‘They may spare 
themselves the journey,” he said; “she’s foundering.” She was 
struggling no more. Crushed, 
sunken, deep in the sea she lay ; 
she rolled without an _ effort, 
letting the waves wash over 
her, like a thing so nearly dead 
as to be no longer conscious. 
**Good God! what’s happened 
to her?” he cried. The old 
man, staring at her with indif- 
ferent, tragic, contemptuous 
eyes, said any fool could see 
what had happened toher. The 
leaks were gaining on her. That 
was why her crew were gathered 
forward; they had abandoned 
the pumps. She would founder 
in deep water. At that instant 
a sharp word suddenly rang 
out through the how! of the 
storm. ‘ They’re off!” said 
the old fisherman; and with- 
out any change of counte- 
nance he rushed forward to 
help run the boat down. 
Three times the lifeboat left the 
shelter of the jetty and got out 
into the open sea; three times 
she came hurtling back, 
swamped, submerged, stagger- 
ing, broadside on, stern on— 
anyhow; her crew with utterly 


Copyright expressionless countenances, 
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dogged eyes, bowed shoulders; pulling out, giving way, dashing 
forward, easying again, as word was given—and again straining 


forward with an effort which laid them flat in the boat and sent 
her leaping up and out into the very teeth of the gale. When 
beaten back, it was with the same expressionless faces 
that they steadied and ived her and got her round in the 
smooth water and started again. Ihe third time they came 
right inside and there rested a minute to recover breath 
and sense, leaning forward on their oars, silent. The crowd 
now made neither sound nor movement. It watched the 
lifeboat. After an instant, for the fourth time, she went out once 
more to her battle. Minutes passed. It was impossible to say 
whether she was making any headway. Then it became 
certain that she was at last keeping out longer than at any 
previous attempt. A whisper broke out—a passionate surmise 


She was making headway, it grew into conviction with a 
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flash, she was! On she went. Such seas, huge, breaking, 
sweeping, rose up against her as it was beyond human credulity to 
believe she could surmount; and still, as each one bore forward, she 
was beyond it, afloat and moving on. Could she do it—would she 
do it? Suddenly, against the sky-line, towered a white-topped 
wall of water. A choking gasp broke from the watchers as they 
perceived it, and before the gasp had passed the wave was upon 
the lifeboat. She rose up to meet it straight on end; but as she 
did so it curled over and fell on her. ‘*She’s gone /” The bitter 
cry rang to the skies. A shriek broke from a woman near. “ She's 
not. I see her!” and there up again, Heaven knows how, out 
of the swell of the water the lifeboat had risen once more, 
and was holding again on her way, her deathless way, the 
way of men’s sacrifice for men, the way of a tradition that 
England’s sons hand down unbroken from one generation to 


another. 
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STORY has been going round Oxford lately of a well- 
informed American showing a newly-arrived country- 
woman the beauties of the University. Arriving at 
New College, which was under repair (as our colleges 
usually are) she said: “ This is New College; you see 

that they have not had time to take down the scaffolding yet.” 
Whether this be authentic or not, there is certainly nothing 
which brings more home to a visitor the antiquity of Oxford 
.han the fact that our ** New College” is already well on in its 
sixth century. Its nickname has long ago displaced in popular 
use its official title of “* The College of St. Mary of Winchester 
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in Oxford”; in fact, even in the second decade of its existence, 
it is styled the “* New College of St. Mary” in a formal document. 
The story is still told how an archaising Wykehamist of the 
nineteenth century, who tried to revive the old style in his 
correspondence, was driven in a fortnight by the exigencies of 
the Post Office to acquiesce in the popular title ; his letters 
went to St. Mary Hall, to the rector of St. Mary’s, anywhere, in 
fact, except to “* The College of St. Mary of Winchester.” The 
importance of the name ** New College”’ lies in the fact that its 
foundation marked the final triumph of the college system in the 
English Universities. It is true that Walter de Merton's college 
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was already more than a century old when New College was 
yunded, and that it had been copied on a less elaborate scale in 
everal foundations, both at Oxtord and at Cambridge; but the 
question was sti!l an open one whether University life was to be 
colleriate rto remain non-coliegiate, William of Wykehbam’s 
magnificent endowments settled this point once and for all; 
h college not only surpassed Merton, it was to be a 
rival to the greatest monastic establishments. His Warden 
was not to live in rooms, but to have a house of his own, a 
house which, judiciously restored at the time of the appoint 
ment of the present Warden, Dr. Spooner, is still the most 
beautiful and the most complete of academic dwellings; its tine 
staircase is shown in one of our illustrations. ‘The Warden was 
illowed no less than six horses for his progress over the college 


t ; the fourteenth century stable sull survives on the south 
side of New College Lane. Arrangements made on this magnificent 
ile impressed the popular imagination and were soon imitated. 
New College gave to King Henry VI. the model for King’s 


College, Cambridge, and inspired Henry's minister, William 
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entrance, was erected in 1711; there seems to be no truth in 
the tradition that it once belonged to the Duke of Chandos, and 
was brought from his villa, Canons. On the other side of the 
, at the north-west, lie the picturesque cloisters, where 
members of the college—by a special papal bull— might be buried. 
Around the walls are ranged the tablets which commemorate 
many generations of Wykehamists; and even in the present 
century the late Warden, Dr. Sewell, was buried there. As has 
been well said, ‘every want of the scholars was provided ior 
from their academical birth, if need be, to the grave.” The 
founder himself, even apart from his munificent benefactions, 
would be remembered by students for more than one reason. 
Hie was one of the great statesmen prelates who did so much 
During the 
reigns of Edward ILI]. and Richard I|. he maintained the traditions 


( ollege 


to justify the secularity of the medieval church. 


of good government, and resisted the arbitrary encroachments ol 


Royal supremacy; his share in the Good Parliament of 1376 is 
known even to schoolboys But his architectural fame is even more 
important; he was one of the great builders of the time, and had 
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of Waynfleet, to found Magdalen College, Oxford. We 
may well adapt Horace: “ Matre pulcra filie pulcriores.” 
Keinforced in this way, the college system triumphed, and it 
is in the fifteenth century that Oxford and Cambridge begin to 
assume the form they have ever since retained. The college, 
whose foundation was to be so important in academic history, 
was to consist of seventy scholars, besides the chaplains and the 
sixteen choristers, who are also provided. The housing of these 
early Wykehamists was arranged for in the most elaborate 
way. On the south side of the great Chapel and Hall lies the 
first complete quad in Oxford. Even in its present form, when 
its proportions have been spoiled by the erection of a third storey 
(added in 1675), and when its medizwval windows have been 
superseded by modern ones erlarged and cut square, it is still 
one of the most beautiful in the University. On the east side 
lies the garden, towards which, in the seventeenth century, the 
college was extended. The garden front expands picturesquely 
from the old buildings, an arrangement which is said to be 
imitated from the great p ilace of Louis XIV. at Versailles. he 
beautiful iron gate —shown in our illustrations—which forms the 
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earned his promotion in the Church by rebuilding Windsor 
Castle for King Edward III]. The reformer Wycliffe wrote 
bitterly against clerks who were appointed because they were 
‘wise in building castles or worldly doing, though they cannot 
well read their psalter,” and no doubt he was right; but though 
Wykeham’s work was not exactly clerical, we can rejoice at the 
rewarding of a man who left us the most beautiful Royal 
residence in England, and himself developed the most charac- 
teristic of English architectural styles—the Perpendicular. The 
nave of his cathedral, Winchester, is enough to justify a con- 
siderable advance in Church preferment, and the buildings of 
New College, which are in the same style, are themselves no 
mean example of Wykeham’s architectural skill. But, as has 
been said, statesman and architect are known only to the few. 
It is as a founder that Wykeham is remembered; his motto for 
his college, ** Manners Makyth Man,” is a popular proverbial 
saying; his college at Oxford marked the triumph of the new 
ideas in University education; his college at Winchester is 
looked upon as the mother of all English public schools. 
rhe object of this pious founder was, above all things, 
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religious. He was conscious of the abuses from which the 
Church of England, as part of the Church Catholic of Western 
lurope, wa iffering in the time of the Great Schism. He saw 


it it was being threatened by politicians from without and by 
reformers fron ithin: and he vave his great wealth to his 
es in order to increase the supply yf clergy, which has been 


reduced by “ pestilences, wars and other miseries of the world,” 
Whether there is a reference in this to the ravages of the Black 
Death is not certain, but it is at least probable. That terrible 
courge had in th previous geveration emptied half the 
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henefices of England, and its ravages were not easily remedied. 
Wykeham ecured for his college at Oxford a piece ol 
ground which was lying deserted on the north-east side of Oxford 
within the limits of the wall. The authorities of the city drove a 
hard bargain with the bishop; the land in question was * waste 
and had been long time deserted from the inhabiting of any 
person,” and was formally reported to be worth only tos. a year: 
but the bishop had to pay é So for it, as well as, in return for the 
permission to put his bell-tower on the city wall, to undertake 


for his college the perpetual obligation of keeping the wall in 
that) part in good repair, To this obligation, Oxford, by a 
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happy accident, owes the preservation of a fine stretch of 
its old fortifications and New College, the most unique feature 
in its beautiful garden. The buildings erected must now be 
described in more detail. By far the most important 1s_ the 
Chapel, the largest of the old chapels of Oxford ; it is 150lt. in 
length. In it the T shape, i.¢., a choir and transepts without 
a nave, was for the first time definitely adopted in 
Oxford. Its original glories can be only partially imagined, 
for its roof has been altered, the old glass has’ gone 
except in the ante-chapel, and the “ adornments of many 
colours” have given place 
to cold bare stone; but even 
as it is, no chapel in Oxford 
can be compared to it for 
dignity and _ beauty The 
glass is especially interesting ; 
the windows of the ante- 
chapel are the best collection 
of fourteenth century glass 
in England; a contrast to these 
is furnished by the great 
west window designed by Sit 
Joshua Reynolds (completed 
about 1784). Its ‘*washy 
Virtues” have been frequently 
criticised from the days of 
llorace Walpole down to our 
own time, but there is no 
doubt that it is effective and 
popular, and whatever a purist 
may say, the general effect is 
good. In the chape! proper 
the windows on the south side 
are good Flemish glass of the 
seventeenth century, but they 
were finished and inserted by 
an English artist, Price, in 
the first half of the eighteenth 
century. Those on the north 
side are much inferior English 
work of the next half cen- 
tury. The old reredos was 
destroyed by the reforming 
zeal of Queen Elizabeth's 
Visitor, but has been well 
restored in our own day; the 
figures, which were presented 
by members of the college, 
embody the idea of the Te 
Deum; beneath are ranged 
the representation of Our Lord 
in Glory, angels, apostles 
and saints, including especially 
representatives of the Church 
of England, among them the 
Wykehamists, Archbishop 
Warham and Bishop Ken. 
The Hall requires less par- 
ticular description. Inits 
details, especially in the six- 
teenth century panelling, the 
gift of Archbishop Warham, 
it is the most beautiful in 
Oxford; but its proportions 
are spoiled by the injudicious 
alteration of the roof, which 
Is now rolt. higher than 
it was in the original 
building, 

The buildings, of which 
the Hall and the Chapel form 
the most important part, 
were solemnly taken posses- 
sion of by the members 
of Wykeham’s new founda- 
tion on April 4th, 1387, 
at 9 a.m. Ihe most dis- 
tinguishing feature of his 
statutes is their extreme 
elaboration; they are more than three times as long as 
those of Merton. The religious services, the studies, the 
dress and living of the students, their amusements, are all 
regulated. The founder was very precise against the keeping of 
ail manner of péts in college; only the Warden is allowed 
hawks and falcons, hounds and ferrets; nor are the students to 
indulge in games of chess or ball and other “ noxious, inordi- 
nate and illicit pastimes, especially those played for money.” 
Tke only amusement contemplated is that on _ festival 
nights, when there is a fire in Hall, the fellows may 
gather round it and sing or read “poems, chronicles of 
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wonders of the world.” In one respect, how- of college, as opposed to Uaiversity, teaching which has been and 
still is so marked a feature in Oxford. 

It would hardly be contended by the most enthusiastic 
Wykehamist that the distinctions of his college during the 
greater part of its history have been adequate to the magnilicence 
of its buildings or to the riches of its foundation. Winchester 
of well-trained scholars to Oxford: but the 


the realm and 
ever, the statutes mark an important new departure in Oxford. 
Previously all instruction had been given in the public Schools 
of the University; Wykeham especially provided that for the 
first three years of their residence his students should be put 
-ollege tutor (Informator), to be selected from 


under the care of a « 
beginning of that system sent up a succession 


among the senior fellows. This was the 
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fact that a boy on entering the Uni 
versity found himself well provided 
with a comfortable maintenance for life 
did not tend to stimulate exertion: 
* «olden scholars, silver bachelors, 
leaden masters” became the tradi- 
tional description of the Oxford Wyke 
hamists. ‘Chree Archbishops of Can 
terbury, ali of them men of mark, were 
produced by New College—Chichele, 
the founder of All Souls’, Warham 
(already mentioned), the patron of 
Erasmus, and Howley, who baptised 
and crowned Queen Victoria; but arch- 
bishops, however eminent, have not 
ranked, as a rule, among England's 
greatest men. A higher place in dis- 
tinction may be claimed for two Wyke 
hamists of lower rank in the Church. 
Bishop Ken has not only the honour of 
being one of the famous “seven bis 
hops” who resisted James II., an 
honour which he shared with another 
member of his college, Bishop Turner ; 
as a saint and a hymn writer he takes 
a foremost place among England’s 
ecclesiastical worthies since the Refor- 
mation. equally prominent, though 
very different both in his career and 
in his views, was the witty Sidney 
Smith, who was a fellow from 178y to 
rsoo. He held the important office ot 
steward of the Junior Common Room, 
where his accounts are still pre erved; 
but he can hardly have been much in 
sympathy with his college, for no allu 
sions to it or to his residence there 
are found in his numerous essays and 
sermons. But the founder had in view 
especially the enrichment of the Churc!y 
with men of learning, and two at least 
of the New College Wykehamists have 
a well-established place in that long 
roll of clerical scholars which made the 
English clergy, in old days, at any rate, 
the stupor mundi of that part of Europe 
which studied divinity. Bishop Lowth, 
by his lectures on the “Sacred Poetry 
ot the Hebrews,” given by him as Pro- 
fessor of Poetry (he was appointed in 
1741), was a pioneer in the Higher 
Criticism of the Old Testament. His 
description of college life as an aid to 
study has been often quoted, but will 
bear quoting again: “1 enjoyed all the 
advantages, both public and _ private, 
which that famous seat of learning 
(Oxford) so largely affurds. I spent 
many years in that illustrious society, 
in a well-regulated course of useful dis 
cipline and studies, and in the agreeable 
and improving commerce of gentlemen 
and scholars; in a society where emula- 
tion without envy, ambition without 
jealousy, contention without animosity, 
incited industry and awakened genius; 
where a liberal pursuit of knowledge 
and a genuine freedom of thought were 
raised, encouraged and pres-ed forward 
by example, by commendation and by 
authority.” Gibbon, no favourable 
critic of clergymen and of Oxford men, 
speaks with respect of the ‘ venerable 
prelate, whose taste and erudition must 
reflect honour on the society in which 
they were formed,” from whom he 
** transcribes with pleasure this eloquent 
passage.”” Oxford men could wish fot 
no better description of their educa 
tional system. Less known = than 
Bishop Lowth, though equally learned, 
was the great Septuagint scholar ot 
the next generation, Dr. Holmes, 
whose monumental work was _ indis- 
pensable to all serious students of 
his subject for more than a cen- 
tury. It is not often that a work 
of mere scholarship goes on selling 
steadily for 100 years aiter its author's 
death, 
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But if the glories of New College for more than the first four 
centuries of its existence were eclipsed by those of less famous 
foundations, there w.ll be universal agreement among all Oxford 
men that during the last half-century it has been among the 
most prominent in every department of University life. From 
being one of the smaller colleges in Oxford, composed almost 
entirely of men from one great school, it has become one of the 
two or three largest, while its standard of admission, whether for 
scholars or for commoners, is admittedly one of the highest in 
Oxtord. This great development dates from the change in the 
statutes which was made by the First University Commission. 
The increase in the numbers of the college has necessitated a 
ereat increase in its accommodation. On the north side of the 
chapei and hall a new range of buildings has been erected facing 
Holywell Street; the earlier of these were the work of Sir Gilbert 
Scott in one of his least happy moments; but they have been 
continued during the last twenty years by Mr. Champneys ina 
stvle which, though not equal to the taste of the tounder, yet, at 
anv rate, makes them an addition to the beauties of Oxford. 
The Robinson Tower, which forms the centre of the new 
buildings, commemorates one who all his friends believed might 
have been a great man in the world at large, but who preferred 
to spend himseif and his fortune in advancing the interests and 
the efficiency of lis college and his University. Such lives are 
particularly characteristic of Oxford; she owes much to men 
who have deliberately sacrificed their own prospects of fame and 
advancement to making the way easier for those who come 
under their influence. ‘They work for their ideals secretly and 
by means of others, and many men who help to make history 
would gladly confess the help and inspiration which they owed to 
those whose names are forgotten, except in narrow academic 
circles. 


AN ISLAND FLORA.—I/1. 


T must be remembered that in comparing the present flora 
ot the Isle of Wight with that which existed in the past, 
it is only possible to do so (except in the case of some 
half-a-dozen species) with respect to the last 1oo years. 
Though, doubtless, for unknown ages the bee orchis had 

blossomed every summer on Aiton Down, and the beautiful 
autumnal squill had put forth its delicate flowers at St. Helen's 
Spit, in company with the tretoils, sea-holly and the yellow horned 
poppy, yet the record of their existence only dates from the time 
when in the closing years of the eighteenth century Garnier 
and Poulter ‘went a-herborizing” in the Isle of Wight. 
In former years the most famous botanical locality in the island, 
more famous even than St. Helen’s Spit, was what was known 
as the “Dover” at Ryde. On this tract of low sandy 
shore a large number of rare plants flourished, now, of 
course, utterly exterminated. Among them may be mentioned 
the proliferous pink, the beautiful marsh-mallow, the interest- 
ing little mousetail, the sea-holly, henbane, hemlock, hound’s- 
tongue, the milk thistle and the annual mercury, which 
maintained its position on the same spot where Jobnson found 
it in 16345 above ail, the vrass-of-Parnassus, Which grew ona 
tract of boggy ground adjoining the Dover, now lost by drainage 
and building, not only to the island, but probably to the county 
ot Hants. The shore ot Sandown Bay, and the Royal Heath now 
occupied by the town, were tormerly rich localities for rare 
plants. When Garmer gathered Lathyrus maritimus, or the 
seaside everlasting pea, on Sandown Beach, the town with its 
esplanade did not exist. An old map, dated 1810, only: marks 
“Sandham Fort” and “Sandham Cottage.” This last, situated on 
the Royal Heath, was the “ villakin”’ of Wilkes, where the old 
demagogue lived from 1783 to 1797. Untortunately, this cottage, 
“which first made Sardown tamous,”’ has long ago disappeared ; 
but Wilkes Road’ marks the site of the property. Close to his 
grounds the rare and delicate spring vetch (Vicia lathyroides, L.) 
used to grow abundantly; but this, its cluef, 1f not only, station 
in the isle of Wight 1s now entirely built over. The disappear- 
ance of several notable plants trom the shore at Sandown may 
be partly due to the encroachments of the sea, and not entirely 
to the building of the esplanade. Be that as it may, the seaside 
everlasting pea is gone from the bay and is now lost to Hamp- 
shire; and the same must also be said of Euphorbia peplis, 
found by John Stuart Mill when he made his botamsing 
expedition to the island “some years” before 1841. This 
exceedingly rare spurge, known as the purple spurge from the 
intense purplish hue of its foliage, is only found in one or two 
localities in Britain, and Sandown is the most eastern station 
that has yet been recorded for the species. There is, however, 
no doubt as to the identity of the plant found by the great 
philosopher in Sandown Bay. The specimen was afterwards 
given by Mill himself to Dr. Bromfield, and is still preserved in 
the Bromfield Herbarium at Ryde. This is, undoubtedly, both 
on account of its rarity and its association with John Stuart Mill, 
the most interesting species in the collection. In the old 
days the most conspicuous plant about the little church of 
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St. Lawrence and the old mediaeval ruin of Wolverton was 
the rare and handsome hellebore or setter-wort. In 1839 
Dr. Martin pointed it out to the author of the “Flora Vectensis” 
“in considerable plenty” all about the rough, stony pasture 
ground of the neighbourhood. Since then many houses have 
sprung up, and much of the land has been converted into gardens, 
with the inevitable result that this splendid plant has become 
exceedingly scarce. Among other plants now lost to the island 
may be mentioned the dwale, or deadly nightshade, formerly to be 
found near the old Jacobean manor house of Knighton, now, alas, 
pulled down; the seaside cotton-weed, recorded in 1823 as grow- 
ing on the shore at Sconce Tower; the upright cudweed; the 
early spider orchis, last seen on St. Boniface Down in 1849; and 
the vernal squill, which Garnier found near Newport. 

Although the splendid hellebore has become exceedingly 
rare in the neighbourhood of St. Lawrence, yet close by 
the little church several choice species flourish in peace. 
The modest little round-leaved geranium, unknown on the 
mainland of Hampshire, and, indeed, elsewhere in the Isle 
of Wight, is plentiful on the hedge-banks and waste ground 
near the ivy-clad ruin of Wolverton. All about Steephill the 
parasitic broomrape, which attaches itself to the roots of ivy 
-- the Orobanche hederw — will be noticed in extraordinary 
abundance. Not found elsewhere in Hampshire, it is plentiful 
enough all along the Undercliff, growing in shrubberies, on 
hedge-banks, even on walls, accompanying its host in all 
directions. It was at Steephill that Garnier found the purple 
broomrape (QO. coerulea), parasitic on the roots of the common 
yarrow, a rare and striking relative of the last-named species. 
[his plant, distinguishable at once by its blue or purple hue, 
is sull found in the island. Another fine species, common on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, but unknown elsewhere in 
britain, may be seen on the white cliffs of Compton .and Fresh- 
water, This is Matthiola incana, the queen stock, or stock-gilly- 
flower, a truly splendid plant, with lanceolate, hoary leaves and 
large handsome purple flowers. It grows abundantly on the 
face of the perpendicular chalk cliffs, and, except by means of a 
rope from tie down above, it is neariy impossible to obtain a 
specimen. Formerly this showy plant, the parent of our garden 
stocks, grew on the cliffs at Hastings » but the Isle of Wight is 
now its ouly station in Great Britain. How long it has flourished 
there, and whether the plant be truly indigenous to the island, 
are questions it is impossibie to decide. Babbington marks the 
species as “possibly iniroduced’*; Hooker and the London 
Catalogue regard it as a naitve. The plant is first recorded by 
Snooke in 1323 in his “ Flora Vectiana,” where he says: “ The 
cliffs from Compton to Freshwater-gate are covered by a 
Cheivanthus, not easily accessible.” A few years later it did not 
escape the notice of John Stuart Mill, who wrote: “ Matthiola 
(no doubt) icana grows wm inaccessible places on Compton 
Clitfs, Freshwater Bay.” The same plant, he adds, ‘ grows 
most abundantly in places overhanging the sea on the piomon- 
tory of Posilipo, and other similar situations near Naples, where 
it Howers copiously in’ February, and little childreu collect 
bouquets of the plant at yreat apparent risk, to seil to passers-by.” 

In the year 1843 Dr. Bromfield bad the rare fortune to 
discover a new species of British plaut. In a beautiful and 
sequestered valley in che centre of the island, well weoded on 
either side, he tound, “growing amongst the long herbage and 
under the shade of the bushes, in vast quantity,’’ what was 
evidently a strange calamint. It was, as he faithiully described 
it, “a highly beautiful plant, with flowers of a fine rose colour, 
spotted with purple or even blood-red: the corolla nearly an 
inch long, and three times the length of the calyx.” The plant 
turned out to be, as he imagined, the wood-calamint, a species of 
Calamintha to be tound in Switzerland and in parts of the South 
of Europe, and since identified as growing near Torquay in 
Devonshire. I visited the Isle of Wight Station in tgor, and 
tound the wood-calamint, 1f not abundant, at any rate plentifully 
scattered about the bushes all along the west side of the secluded 
valley. It was indeed a striking plant as seen in its native 
haunts, avoiding exposed situations, and seeking the shade and 
shelter of the brushwood which grew here and there on the 
sloping sides of the down, in company with many a choice 
and interesting plant. The scarlet berries of the dogwood 
were very conspicuous among the bushes, over which tke 
common clematis was trailing luxuriantly, and hard by, 
down in the rushy bottom, where the ground was soit 
and swampy, one of the rarest and most elegant of our 
island plants, the sweet cyperus, or English galingale, was 
growing. For many days | had searched for this rarity in vain, 
and there in the grassy hollow it covereda space of about ten square 
yards. Some thirty panicles were in flower, of tlie richest 
chestnut and green, and presented, with their spreading spikelets 
and light green polished stems and leaves, a truly striking and 
semi-tropical appearance. The plant now is distinctly rare, 
being found in only seven English counties; but, formerly, 
before the country was so much drained and enclosed, it was 
doubtless more generally distributed, for Gerard distinguishes it 
as the English galingale, and speaks of it as “ growing nat irally 
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in feuny grounds.” The old herbalist also notices the agreeable 
lragrance of the sweet cyperus. * The root,” he tells us, ** 1S 
blacke and very long, creeping hither and thither, occupying much 

round by reason of | preading: it is of a most sweet and 


pleasant smell when it is broken.” JouNn VAUGHAN. 


WELL-BROKEN RETRIEVERS 

r : , " ‘ 
. . IN THE FIELD. 
N these days, when considerable interest is taken in field 
trials and high prices are given for dogs, it is strange how 
seldom we see in the shooting-field dogs which may be 
classed as perfectly-broken retrievers. ‘This remark applies 
more particularly to the dogs which accompany their 
masters who form the guns of a party. 
Lhere is no reason to suppose that there 
are not still many professional trainers, 
or keepers, who are able to break dogs as 
wellas those men of former days. But 
the tendency of our times is rather to 
overdo everything. The modern keeper 
has such multifarious duties to perform 
that he finds little time for the breaking 
of dogs, and professional trainers are 
now wont to over-burden themselves 
with too many dogs, and consequently 
turn out annually a great number 
which cannot be called pertec tly-broken 
animals. ‘The modern idea seems to be 
that, if a dog is moderately steady, and 
will retrieve things which in the majority 
of cases his owner could himself find, this 


dog is a saleable article. And, unfortu- 
nately, this is often a fact. It must not, 
however, be assumed from this state- 


ment that the writer presumes there are 
not stillsome among our leading sports 
men who know what a good dog should 
be capable of doing in the field, and who 
will have the real thing. \lso there are 
till some who can find time to break 
their own dogs, and who even do so with 


uccess; but, alas! they are few in 

number, and their names are often 

household words among the lovers ol IV. A. Roch. 

good. dogs. \t the big shoots of the 

present day many of the guns are accompanied by a dog, and in 


most cases at every stand we see the retriever fastened by means 
of aleash to its owner or his loader, thereby clearly demonstrating 
the fact that its owner is doubtful as to the dog’s steadiness. 
\fter a beat is over the dog may be allowed to hunt round in the 
yen, and as a rule contents itself by picking up a few of the 
most conspicuous dead birds or ground game lying close at hand. 
In the event of a strong-running winged bird being lost, the 
ervices of a keeper and his dog are generally requisitioned, on 
the plea that we must move quickly to the next drive or that the 
dog cannot be trusted to follow a runner for fear of its doing 
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mischief to another beat. It is undoubtedly the modern big 
shoots which have been to a great extent respensible for making 
many of the present shooting-men either careless of the per- 
formances of their dogs or ignorant of the capabilities and 
necessary qualifications of what the older generation would have 
called a first-class retriever. On occasions when he assists in 
making big bags, the whole energies of a shooter are concentrated 
on bringing down the game, and little or no time is allowed him 
to help in the pick up or to devote his attention to using a good 
dog, even if he is provided with the necessary article. In former 
days, when many kinds of game were less plentiful, and one or 
two guns were satisfied with a small bag, probably obtained aftet 
much walking, it was important to add, if possible, every head of 
wounded game to the bag. Ample time was then afforded for 
the making and breaking of good dogs. There still remain among 


us a few good sportsmen, who will spend a quarter of an hour 
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persevering with their dogs on the line of a running bird 
rather than move on to fresh grounds and thus lose the runner. If, 
perchance, it happens that their patience is rewarded by finding 
the bird, it affords them more genuine satisfaction, and does a 
young dog more good, than the killing of a dozen more birds in the 
same space of time would have done. Such men are generally 
the possessors of good dogs, and ine reason of that fact 
is obvious. So many qualities are required in a dog before it 
can be styled a perfect retriever, and so many little acts of its 
owner tend to make or mar these qualities, that nothing short of 
continuous practice in the field and constant companionship 
between master and dog will ever 
develop the finished article. Another 
thing which has of late years greatly 
deteriorated the working capabilities of 
retrievers is the introduction of a certain 
type of dogs for show-bench purposes. 
The writer is fully aware that this remark 
may raise a storm of criticism in certain 
quarters; but, in spite of this, he cannot 
refrain from stating that, in his opinion, 
aman who requires a thoroughly good 
dog in the field should carefully avoid 
purchasing an animal which is descended 
froma line of ancestors whose only claim 
to distinction lies in the fact of their 
successes on the show bench. Of course, 
there are exceptions to every rule; but 
the average show dog of to-day has been 
bred with a view to fulfilling certain 
theoretical principles. We shudder to 
think how certain peculiarities in the 
shape of head, the length of leg and 
such things as the nature of coat, etc., 
have been developed in these dogs. As 
a result, the modern show dog is in 
character and appearance as different 
from the good old-fashioned type of 
retriever as “‘chalk is from cheese.” It 
stands to reason that dogs which are 
bred and carefully reared under artificial 


Copyright conditions develop a race of descendants 
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which are soft, and in which, from lack of 
use, the true hunting instinct and courage of 
a good working strain are rapidly becoming 
extinct. Of late years the field trials have 
been useful in showing what good dogs can 
do; but even these contests are of necessity 
very limited in their scope, and unfortunately 
many of our best English retrievers are never 
seen taking part in them. 

If the writer were asked to select from 
any litter a puppy for his own personal use, 
he would choose the one which seemed the 
wildest and most full of devilment. Such 
dogs are naturally the hardest to train, but 
are worth all the time and trouble expended 
on them when once they are broken. These 
are the dogs for whom no day is too warm, 
no water too cold, or no scent too catchy 
for them to persevere long after their softet 
companions have “chucked up the sponge.” 
For this reason, from among the many types 
and breeds of dogs which he has handled, the 
writer has a strong predilection for Labradors, since these 
dogs appear to be above all others the hardest and most 
untiring workers. lurthermore, he maintains a great liking 
for a short-legged type of dogs, which are enabled to get 
through or under the thickest hedges and undergrowth quicket 
than the larger dogs. They have also usually more stamina 
than big dogs, and, owing to the fact that their noses are closer 
to the ground, they seem to 
work steadier and to be less 
liable to overrun the line of 
scent than the long legged type of 
dogs, which latter are often given 
to galloping wildly about with 
their heads up, and ranging fat 
wider than is either necessary or 
desirable. Perhaps one of the 
most efficacious methods of en- 
suring steadiness in a young dog 
is to constantly practise it in the 
simple art of lying down, so that, 
if spoken to by name and told to 
sit down, the dog will instantly 
do so, and, if required, will 
remain alone even for hours, 
lying beside such things as a 
gun, stick, or even a_handker- 
chief belanging to its master. 
By this means it is_ perfectly 
possible to use two dogs simulta- 
neously in the field, as, if they 
are perfectly broken, one will 
lie down while the other is 
working. 

It is very unusual to find 
a distinct type of dogs which 
are true bred and yet owe 
their origin to nothing more than 
descent from an ancestor which W. A. Ronch. 
was merely a freak in a true 
and pure bred class of retrievers. It is, therefore, all the more 
remarkable when we find two such distinct breeds of dogs 
existing to-day in the same kennels. On the estate of Mr. C. J. 
Radclyffe, at Hyde in Dorsetshire, a visitor may see a pure white 
breed of the old-fashioned, long, wavy-coated retrievers. Mr. 
Radclyffe has kept for more than forty-five years a well-known 
breed of these wavy-coated dogs, which until a certain date 
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were all black. A matter of ten or twelve years ago, in certain 
of the litters sired by one particular dog, 
puppies were born pure white in colour. This dog was a pure 
bred scion of the old breed, and there was no chance of there 
being any mongrel blood in his veins. The owner carefully 
preserved all such white puppies, and in course of time hoped to 
perpetuate a breed of white dogs by breeding from his favourite 
white dog Gipsy. But out of the 
first forty-six puppies sired by this 
dog from black mothers not one 
of the pups was white. On the 
other hand, some of the white 
bitches had whole litters of white 
puppies. And, by breeding from 


one or more of the 


white dogs and bitches, which 
were of necessity in the first 
instance rather closely related to 
each other, Mr. Kadclyffe has 
been able to establish a breed of 
these dogs, which it is hoped in 
future will breed descendants true 
in colour to their white parents. 
Naturally, it may be presumed 
that occasionally certain puppies 
in some litters will throw back to 
the black colour of their ancestors. 
In the same kennels at Hyde may 
also be seen the rare sight of a 
breed of pure yellow Labradors. 
lhese dogs are owned by Captain 
C. KE. Radclyffe, and, like the 
above-mentioned white retrievers, 
they owe their origin to a freak. 
In one litter sired by a celebrated 
black Labrador owned by Captain 
Rade lyffe there were two yellow 
puppies, a dog anda bitch. By 
HEAD. Copyright. breeding from this yellow dog, 
named Ben, his owner has now 
collec ted al splendid kennel ol vellow dogs ; and, curious to say, 
unlike the white retriever, Gipsy, quite 75 per cent. of the 
puppies by this yellow Labrador are true to the colour of their 
sire, even when he is mated with a black bitch. Their owner 
has not been experimenting long enough to prove whether or no by 
interbreeding with the young yellow Labradors he will be able to 
perpetuate the breed, but he has every confidence that such will 
prove to be the case. In support of this 
theory he quotes an instance of where a 
light-coloured and almost white Labrador 
bitch, owned by the Hon. Francis Dawnay, 
was mated with the yellow dog Ben, and all 
the puppies were either yellow or white in 
colour. It is noteworthy that none of these 
white or yellow dogs is an albino as regards 
the colour of its eyes, etc., and, moreover, 
they are as good workers in the field as were 
their black ancestors. It seems a pity that 
these dogs cannot be exhibited on the show 
bench, in order that the sporting public may 
see how very picturesque and handsome they 
are in appearance; but it is understood that 
some rule prohibits judges from awarding prizes 
to any such dogs unless they are black in 
colour. It is believed that these two breeds of 
retrievers are unique, and, needless to remark, 
their respec’ive owners consider them to be 
priceless, consequently none of them has evel 
Copyright. been sold. IX. 
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AEELE HALL, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF 


MR. RALPH SNEYD. 


a 





HOUGH tenanted to day by the Grand Duke Michael 
of Russia, the manor of Keele has never changed 
owners since it passed into lay bands al the Dissolution 
of the Monasteries. Nor was this an early event in 
the history ot the family which then acquire 1 it, for 

e Sneyds are a very old Staffordshire family. Indeed, 
Burke would have us believe that a grandson of Leofric, 
earl of Mercia, was lord of Auditheley, married a grand- 
daughter of Richard the Good, Duke of Normandy, and 
that his many manors saw no change of ownership at the 
Conquest time But Coc kayne finds that the Saxon, Gamiul, 
whom the Dom day ourvey rs tound holding these lands, 
was murdered by the son of one Adam, to whom Henry |. had 
granted the manors of Auditheley and others in Staffordshire, 
and that the murderer was fined in 1130. It is trom this new 
family of de Auditheley, or Audley, as it came to be written, 
that the Sney ls descend, Richard, a cadet of the house in the 
time of Henry II1., taking name from the lands of ** Sned,”’ which 
he held under his cousin, the head of the de Auditheley house. 
Sneyd is part of Burslem in the Pottery district, where also is 
Funstall, and at Tunstall the Sneyds are soon tound residing, 


having acquired land there by marriage. At Poictiers, Richard 
de Tunstall de Sneyde fought under his’ kinsman, the Lord 
Audley, and therea'ter added a fleur-de-lys to his arms, which had 
previously only borne a scythe, whose handle is called sued. In the 


} 


next generation the Lord Audley granted to the Sneyds his land 


in Bradwell, which was the chief seat in Tunstail parish, and 
here they established themselves, and have been ot Bradwell 
ever sin e 
Like many other of the smaller gentry in the Tudor age, it 
was by trade aud by law that the Sneyds sought to increase their 
fortunes, so that Erdeswick, the Elizabethan historian of Stafford 
shire, who died in the same year as his Queen, gives the ttle 
of “the Raiser of that House” to William Sneyd, Mayor of 
Chester in the early years of Heury VIil., whose son Richard 
became Recorder of that city and, being a man of wealth, bred 
his hem to the profession of arms. He became Sir William and 
fouzht with King Hal, and afterwards with Protector Somerset 
when he defeated the Scots at Pinkie in 1547. He sought to 
turn the gold earned in Chester into additional acres in his own 
county, a thing easily and profitably to be done by a soldier- 
courtier at the time when Church lands were to be had cheap by 
those who knew the ropes. So, in 1545, he yot a grant of Keele, 
hich had been a part ol the great parish of Newcastle-undet 
Ly ne, lying three miles south-west thereof, and whi h had belonged 
of old to the Knights Templars, and, after their abolition, to the 
Knights Hospitallers, until they also ceased to be, so far as 
Kngland was concerned, four years before Sir William’s 
purchase. Bradwell, however, remained the chief seat of 
Sir William, who was. sheriff of his county both under 
Kdward Vi. and under Mary. But soon alter his death in 
1571 his son Ralph decided that Keele was a proper place at 
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KEELE HALL IN 1677 (THE SOUTH-WEST FRONT). 
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The end gables preserve the shape and outline of the original sixteenth century gables, 
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which to erect one 
of the spacious 
homes which in 
his day began to 
adorn Stat ford- 
shire as richly as 
any other county. 
I liscontemporat ys 
Sampson Erdes- 
wick,was therefore 
able to write in his 
“Survey” that 
“more thana mile 
from Newcastle 
westward = stands 
KXeele where Ralph 
Snead hath built 
a very proper and 
fine House of 
Stone.” Ralph 
married Thomas 
Chetwynd’s 
daughter, of In- 
gestre, where an- 
other stately house 
was built in this 
age, which was to 
pass tothe Talbots, 
and to lalla victim Copyright 
to fire in our own 

day ; whereas the old house at Keele has suffered from toe almost 
more destructive results of repeated “ improvements” in both the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Under this first of a long succession of Ralph Sneyds, the 
fortunes of the family were at their highest and their acres most 
numerous, the loss of many of which, in the half-century which 
followed his death, being the price paid by his son and grandsons 
for their loyalty to the Crown. The second Ralph sat for his 
county in the Long Parliament, but died in 1643, before the dark 
days tell upon the Cavaliers and involved so many of them in ruin, 
as it did his eldest son, the third Ralph Sneyd. He, also, had 
a seat in the Long Parliament, but shortly left the Senate House, 
with others of the loyal minority, and drew the sword, holding 
a colonelcy in the Royal Army. Soon after he succeeded to the 
estates Staffordshire was lost to the King, and the Parliamen- 
tarians, sitting in committee at Stafford, worked their will with the 
Sneyd estates, which are frequently referred to in their journal, 
especially in the winter of 1645. On January roth it is ordered 
that ‘* Mr. Sneyde’s house at Keel be made indefensible for a 
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garrison,” Chey 
had evidently 
already oc upied 
and ransacked it, 
tor three days later 
Mrs. Sneyd istobe 
allowed ‘to nave 
“her husband’s 
trunks and all the 
clothes and other 
thines therein, 
Savingascarle and 
belt and some 
small trifles taken 
out at the first 
openinge of the 
trunks, she paying 
Xli in hand and 
XX NXli this day 
se’night.” Her 
husband was con- 
sidered one of the 
worst delinquent 
and extreme mea 
sures are to be 
taken. Keele isto 
be demolished, and 
the bestterms Mr 

“COUNTRY LIFE." = Sneyd can at first 


vetis that she and 
her children * my have libertye to come to dwell with her mother 
in-lawe at Norton farme; she behaving herself as she ought to do.” 
By March tst, however, some satisfactory negotiations seem totake 
place, so that Keele is not destroyed alter all; but Mrs. Snevd is 
allowed to ‘* peaceably hold and enjoy" all the estate of her hu 
band for one year on payment of £400 to the seq restrators. Within 
the next few years she appears to have lost the children mentioned 
above, as well as her husband, for the latter was killed in the 
Isle of Man in 1650, never having made his peace with the 
Commonwealth, and was succeeded by his brothet William, who, 
sitting in the Restoration Parliament, complained that Colonel 
Ralph has spent £20,000 in the Royal cause. The debts and 
losses of the estate were the probable cause of his abstainine 
from the rebuilding activities which were so general under 
Charles Il. Bradwell, though the deer park was for some time 
retained, was allowed to go to ruin; and Keele, though the 
traces of Cromwellian occupation and destruction must have 
needed much effacing, retained the full Elizabethan flavour which 
appears in the reproduction given of a contemporary engraving. 
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Robert Plot was a notable man in the 
early days of the Royal Society, whose 
secretary he at one time was. But he 
was also Professor of Chemistry and 
KSeeper of the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxtord, and planned a philosophical tour 
throughout England and Wales, but per- 
formed a small section only of his great 
scheme. His * Natural History of Ox- 
fordshire,” with excellently - engraved 
plates of its chief houses by Burghers, 
was published in 1677; and somewhat 
later, on the mvitation of Thomas Chet- 
wynd of Ingestre, he spent much time 
in Staffordshire, whose ** Natural His- 
tory ” he published in 1686. Science 
was none too critical in those days, and 
Piot seems to have had much receptive 
innocence. He was much liked by the 
Staffordshire squires, who thought him 
. great joke, and for years afterwards 
boasted how they had * humbueged old 
Plot.” There is, however, nothing to 
make us think that William Sneyd made 
fun of the worthy professor in giving 
him information as to Keele’s industry 
of frying-pan-making—an art in those 





At Sa a.” days of handwork “so difficult that a 

: ' ' Novice many times ts little the better 

Copyright THE GREAT HOLLY HEDGE, “COUNTRY LIFE pac : alate 
though he serve a double A pfrenticeship 


Bien’ to it; and so ingenious and, indeed, 
wonderful that 1 thought it incredib!e 
what | heard related of it.” The difli- 


cultv seems to have been, in the various 





processes of hammering and heating and 
cooling, to prevent the metal scaling 
away,in which case “it will be but a thin, 
infirm Pan.” The more delicate finishing 
work we: ton at Newcastle-unde: -Lyme, 
only the earlier processes being con- 
ducted at “*a forge for that purpose at 
the parish of Keel in this County, not far 
from the fair Mansion of the Worshipfull 
and judicious William Suneyd, Esq.,”’ to 
whom the plate of the * South-West 
Prospect of Keel Hall, bis principal 
Mansion, in memory of his favours is 
gratefully dedicated by R. P. LL.D.” It 
will be seen torepresentan Elizabethan 
F-shaped house, whose wing gables are 
very elaborately outlined, while the foun 
dormer gables of the body ot the house 
are far simpler. Uncer the attic window 
ot one of these is a panel containing the 
date 1581, while on the gable of the wing 
on the right-hand side is another panel 
containing the initials R. S. and M. S., 
for Kalph Sneyd and Margaret his wife. 
Copyright COMPANION TO THE GREAT HOLLY HEDGE, “COUNTRY LIFE.” lhecharacter of the wing gables has been 
preserved to our day, but these historic 
indications no longer exist, for the rest 
of this fagade has been entirely altered 
by bringing the body of the house forward 
almost level with the wings. The altera- 
tions were carried out at three dillereut 
times by three different owners. After 
the death in 1695 of the * most obligeing 





gent’ who had given such assistance to 
Dr. Plot, there tollowed, in the owner- 
ship of Keele, three generations of Ralph 
Sneyds, the last of whom, as well as his 
son and successor Walter, took wife from 
his neighbours at Llithefield, which ac- 
counts lor a shield of Sneyd impaling 
Bag: Lappearing ove! the south entrance 
when William Pitt, a well-known agri- 
cultural authority and reporter to the 
Board ot Agriculture in the early years 
ol the nineteenth century, visited Keele 
before publishing his “ Topographical 
liistory of Staffordshire” in 1817. He 
tells us that **the South front was altered 
by the late Ralph Sneyd, but the upper 
part of the wings of that front still retains 
much of the same figure and plan as that 
engraved in Plot.” He then adds that 
Walter Sneyd (who bad succeeded his 
father in 1793 and lived till 1829) had 


: ‘erected a tiandsome new West front of 
pyri ENTRANCE yy “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Copyright ENTRANCE DRIVE, the same stone (the red sandstone of the 
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vicinity) which is embattled and adorned with four octagon 
embattled turrets.” These early Gothic revival ‘ adornments” 
were not approved of as the nineteenth century went on, 
and Walter's successor Ralph very largely rebuilt the whole 
house before his death in 1870, from designs by Anthony 
Saivin. Although a pupil of John Nash, George IV.’s favourite 
classic architect, Salvin * became gradually recognised as the 
greatest authority on Mediaeval military architecture,” so that 
many of our ancient fortresses, such as The Tower, Windsor, 
Alnwick and Durham, passed threugh his hands; and he 
also built a new castle at VPeckforton “in the strictest 
Plantagenet manner.” 
But for ordinary 
domestk purposes he 
followed Elizabethan 
models, preferring the 
most ornate and ec- 
centric and least 
native and successful 
examples. Harlaxton 
Hall is the most 
ambitious of | these 
creations of Salvin on 

the Wollaton _ lines. 
Keele is far quieter and 
better, although, even 

as it is, we may be 
allowed to regret the 
pleasant, shapely and 
modest manor 
house which stood here 

200 years ago. The 
house stands on an 
eminence half a mile 
from the village 
where the Kalph 
Sneyd who employed 
Salvin on the house 
rebuilt the church in 
1868—and 1s sur- 
rounded by a_ well 
timbered park of 600 
acres. A hundred 
years ago the grounds 
were described as being 
“embellished with 
flourishing groves and 
plantations, and a 
luilding or summer- 
house, noticed on most 
maps, called the Pavi- 
lion.” lo-day their 
most remarkable 
feature is the imposing ys 
size and restrained 
dignity of the topiary 
work, of which a huge 

and ancient hedge, 
612it. long and 23lt. 

in height, is the 
dominating note. 
These illustrations 
adequately represent 
its stateliness and its 


value in conjunction Copyright ON Tilk HALL 


with the lesser hedges 

and the archways, the detached clipped bushes and the well 
chosen and placed statuary, which give so much character and 
charm to these gardens, in whose fighouse flourishes and freely 
fruits the famous tree with seven varieties of figs grafted on to 
it, which is believed to be an unique example. ; # 


SPORT IN NORWAY. —/1. 


N my last article brief mention was made of the sport 
enjoyed in some of the well-known rivers of Central and 
Northern Norway during the season of 1907. In reference 
to this part of the subject I am constrained to make further 
short mention of the Gula or “ Yellow” River, so-called 

from the formation of its rocky bed, which, presumably from 
some iron or other chemical element, gives a yellow tinge to its 
clear-running water. As will be seen, | mention Gula not only 
on its particular merits, but also in order to point a moral and 
adorn a tale. Sport on Gula, which runs north into Trondhjem 
Fjord, was better in 1907 than for some years past, particularly 
in July and August. Among other items of interest, a friend of 
mine wrete me that he hooked a 36-pounder in July on the 
Langletet beat, on fly and single gut, that took him a mile and 

half down stream and over 3hr. of time before being eventually 
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gaffed. The friend was no tyro at the sport, but the candid criti 
might, nevertheless, say that no 36-pounder, fairly hooked, ought 
to rave taken anything like 3hr. to land. I give the incident as 
an example of how Gula fish can play. Years ago | remember 
a 16lb. Gula fish, fairly hooked, taking me #hr. to kill. | have 
never played so stubborn a fish. ‘The strength and rapidity of 
Gula streams have something to do with the sporting nature 
of its salmon. 

This river has always been a great favourite of mine, 
though for some years past its sport has dec lined. From Storen 
up to Ramlo Foss, a distance of about forty miles, there is a 
line succession of good 
lishing pools and 
streams, with rocky hes 
such as salmon love to 
dwellin. Possibly the 
training that Gula fish 
get In running up the 
rapids above Storen 
has also something to 
do with their fighting 
qualities. The spawn 
iny-beds of the upper 
river, below Ramio 
loss, which is impass 
able for salmon, are 





most excellent, which 
accounts, no doubt, tor 
sport of any kind being 
still obtainable on 
Gula; and herein 
comes the burden of 
my tale. The river 1 


and has been for many 
years, grossly over 
netted, not only at the 
mouth, but also for 


some miles up. 
lt has been stated 
on eood authority 
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that these river 
nets alone take salmon 
to the value of some 
thousands of pounds 


sterling every year (I 


be tS th 


a 


quote from memory), 
and Mr. James Dowell, 
who has all the facts 


aa 


"eve eer eeeee 


and figures, made a 
laudable attempt last 
year to buy up the rivet 


nets. Unfortunately, 
the scheme, a costly 
one, fell through for 
want of support. | 
hope it will yet be 
successfully attempted. 
ut the situation may 
be summarised thus: 
If Gula, when greatly 
over-netted over a long 
series of years,can still 
yield fair to middling 
sport, what would it 
not do if the salmon 
were given ae fai 
chance to run every year and so duly propagate their kind 
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in reasonable proportion? Gula River, of course, is not an 


exceptional case. There are many other rivers treated in 
like manner, | merely mention it as a case with which | 
am personally well acquainted. It can be safely laid down 


as a general principle that no salmon river, even the most 
prolific, can ever do itself justice and maintain its natural 
standard of sport if there is netting up its length as well as 
at its mouth. And this general statement applies ever more 
forcibly to Norwegian than to British rivers, owing to the greater 
length of Norwegian fjords, which give greater facilities for sea 
netting. But, until the Millennium arrives, and the (piscatorial) 
lious and lambs lie down together, it is, 1 suppose, a hopel 

task ever to try to induce sea-fishermen and riparian owners to 
act together in harmonious concord, Only Government authority 
can hope to hoid an equitable baiance between these two rival 
interests. The same difficulty exists in respect to our own 
inland fisheries. But this is another story. Meanwhile a 
tribute of thanks is due from all interested in Norwegian 
salmon-fishings, both sportsmen and also Norwegian commercial 
owners, to Colonel Bromley Davenport, President of the Anglo 
Norwegian Fishermen’s Association, for his recent efforts to 
Inaintain proper levislative protection for Scandinavian salmon 
rivers. | understand he went over specially to Norway early 
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ist | ind Vv f tu udvocacy managed, or irvely 
r it a ents, to Mintain the present two day 1 week 
( Nn ea-Sa mm net \n agitation had 
é 1 UD, Dal political, no doubt, to cut down this close 
tim ima »to}l rease in still greater degree the yveneral over- 
netti f salmon in Norwegian fjords. l‘ortunately the agitation 
proved u cet ii. | believe | am doing the average Nor- 
wegian Parliamentarian no injustice when I say that heis neither 
t wisman nor a naturalist, and know nothing of the possible 
eu yury threatens the valuable inland fisheries of 
Norway It was even seriously contended by some of them that 
ilmon did nota l rivers to iwn, but only because they 
vel ised up the rivers by whales and other sea-pirate 
lherefore, they argued, let netting aily pro eed. Kivers or 
no rivers, amon vill continue to exist and to breed in the 
sea, and river-mouth netting will do no real harm. It is, 
of course, impossible to argue with this kind of wiseacre. 
If they ul their way, many English lessees would no doubt 
throw up their lease rw decline to renew them; the riparian 
farmers would again take to netting their respective stretches ot 
river and in a few years good Norwegian salmon-fishing would 
be a thing of the past. Should such a day arrive, injury, direct 
material mnpUury, heasurabie in currency, wii have been inflicted 
on Norwegian national assets that a subsequent quarter of a 
century of ine protective legislation might be unable to 
repair, nuit sik od not our intention to paint too gloomy a 
hore t 


IN THE 


Sweer Pras. 

MONG the most beautiful and popular of hardy annual 
and, we may say, of all flowers, the Rose excepted, is 
the Sweet Pea, which may now be purchased in almost 
bewildering variety. Few flowers reflect the skill 
and enthusiasm of the raiser more than this, and there 

are still fresh colours to acquire before one can say the work of 
the hybridist is finished. A correspondent writes for a list of 
varieties classified according to colours, and as this is the season 
for sowing, others probably desire the same information, Of the 
white Sweet Peas, | think Dorothy Eckford is still the most 
veautiful; at least, none could compare with it last year in my 


garden The flower is of exceptional purity, and the sturdy 


stems are burdened with bloom. Nora Unwin ts another whit 
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How is it Norwegian salmon-fishing is still fairly good, and 
in some cases excellent? the friendly critic may ask. One answer 
is, that the rivers of Scandinavia are, naturally, marvellous 
salmon-producers and are capable of standing a great deal of 
The process of deterioration is a 
slow and gradual one. Another and more general answer is that 
the temptation to over-net has only arisen in comparatively 
recent times, when improved means of transport and the art ol 
packing salmon in ice or in refrigerators on board the steamboats 


maltreatment for many years. 


have enlarged markets and improved prices. ‘There is, however, 
good reason to believe that the general body of Norwegian farmers 
and riparian owners are fairly well alive to the absolute necessity 
of adequately protecting the salmon that ascend the many splendid 
rivers of Norway for spawning purposes. Also that the sea and 
fjord netting must be kept within reasonable bounds. This body 
of farmers have made their influence felt, and they will continue, 
no doubt, to do all they can to protect what is to them a most 
valuable asset. Their fishing rents are an important part of 
their livelihood; and, from a business and national point of view, 
the salmon-fishings of Norway are, after ali, not a British but a 
Scandinavian affair. There exists, however, a natural and strong 
community of interest between Anglo-Norwegian lessees, keen 
for holiday sport, and the said Norwegian lessors whose leased 
property may be threatened. Therefore, may we always, for 
their sake and ours, in season and out of season, persist in 
advocating the effective and continued protection of the salmon 


rivers that we love so well. HeNkyY SETON-WARR. 


GARDEN. 


Sweet Pea of great beauty; and of the yellow colour—not 
perhaps a true yellow, but approaching that shade—is the Hon. 
Mrs. KE. Kenyon, and another attractive variety is Lady M. 
Ormesby Gore. From the collection of blue varieties choose 
Horace Wright, one of the most recent additions, Romolo 
Piazzani, Captain of the Blues and Navy Blue; of blush, 
Eliza Eckford, Agnes Johnston and Duchess of Sutherland; 
maroon, Duke of Westminster, Black Knight and Othello; 
pink, Countess Spencer, Queen of Spain, Gladys Unwin, 
Bolton’s Pink, Prima Donna, Lovely and Countess of Lathom, 
scarlet, Scarlet Gem and Prince Edward of York: rose, Lord 
Kenyon, Phyllis Unwin, Prince of Wales, Lord Rosebery 
and KE. J]. Castle; red, Coccinea; mauve, Dorothy Tennant 
and Walter Wright ; orange, Gorgeous, Evelyn Byatt, St. George 
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GROUPING OF FLOWERS BY WATER-SIDE. Copyright 
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(one of the most famous of the Sweet Peas, shown for the first 
time last year), Helen Lewis. Miss Willmott, Chancellor and 
Lady Mary Currie; bright crimson, King Edward VII., Mars 
and Salopian: and then, in other classes, one may mention 
Jeanme Gordon, the flower creamy rose ; Gracie Greenwood, of 
a similar shade; Venus, a mingling of buff, pink and salmon; 
Dora LBreadmore, pink and white; David R. Williamson, 
indigo; Lottie Eckford, mauve, margined with white; Dainty, 
white, with pink edge; and of 
the striped flowers, which we 
care least for, Helen Pierce, 
America, Aurora, Senator and 
Prince of Wales. My favourite 
colour among Sweet Peas is 
lavender, and of this shade I give 
first place to Lady Grisel Hamil- 
ton, which belongs, as the Sweet 
Pea specialist says, to the “ giant- 
flowered type’’; the colour is 
very beautiial,and no variety is 
more welcome for the decoration 
of the tabie. Belonging to the 
same group are Countess of 
Kadnor, one of the most sought 
for of all varieties, and Lady 
Nina Balfour. This list may 
not be an_ ideal one, but 
none is unworthy of a_ place 
in the garden of an enthusiastic 
lover ot flowers. When the wish 
of the Sweet Pea-grower is to 
achieve distinction at the exhibi- 
tion, and there is a society in 
existence devoted to this flower 
alone, special ways of cultivation 
must be adopted. I have never 
grown the plant with this object, 
but sown early in March in well- 
tilled soil and never allowed the 
seedlings to crowd each other. 
When the garden was first made, 
there was a walk through the 
kitchen plots, and on either side 
Sweet Peas were sown, with the 
delightful result of -a sweet - 
smelling hedge of varied colour- 
ing. This gave almost as much 
pleasure as the pergola, which 
now occupies the same position, 
and this year sowings will be 
made by the side of other paths to fill the air with scent 
in the drowsy summer evenings, when the whole garden 
is perfumed with the fragrance of flowers. The best results 
undoubtedly come from sowing the seeds in February, five 
to each 5in. pot, and raising the seedlings in a cold frame 
or a greenhouse. The strength of the growth is astonishing, 
and by May the plants will be ready to go to the borders 
or wherever they are intended to flower. One of the most 
important details in the cultivation is to admit plenty of ai 
when the seedlings have grown about 2in. high, and also light 
to create a sturdy growth. Anything approaching a_ forcing 
temperature will end in absolute failure. During the summer 
months, especially ona hot and dry soil such as I have to contend 
with, mulching with well-rotted manure is of inestimable value, 
and without it I should never have had the strong growth and 
wealth of bloom which has favoured me since I grew this beautiful 
flower. Mulching minimises the watering and the manure 
strengthens the roots. Another essential detail is the removal 
of dead and decaying flowers. Nothing interrupts the flow of 
flowers more than allowing seed-pods to form, and this one can 
well understand. The plant cannot bear a doubie burden— 
flower and seed production. G 


DOROTHY PERKIAS 


PERENNIAL FLOWERS FOR EARLY SPRING I’LANTING. 
IN cold Northern gardens, or any that are much exposed to bitter winds, 
in gardens of heavy camp soil, or those that are shaded and draughty, March 
is a safer month than November, or even October, for the planting of 
perennials. There are besides various herbaceous plants of somewhat tender 
nature, such as Delphiniums, Pentstemons and Clematises, which are usually 
spring planted, the last being generally not dealt with until May.  Hlowever, 
we have found Clematises thrive safely if planted in March, mulched thickly with 
cinders, and protected thoroughly from base to top with Bracken Fern, this 
being lighter to tie round the branches than the usual matting. Delphiniums 
and Pentstemons should be similariv mulched after planting. Besides florist’s 
Delphiniums there are sume charming species : D. brunonianum, only rft, tall, 
and bright blue, musk-scented ; D. cashmirianum, }{t. higher, may be had in 
pale blue or white; D. Duhmbergi, 3ft. high, gives branching spikes of 
violet. Then the scarlet small-blooming but effective Delphinium cardinaie 
should be in every garden. Ihe hybrid Pentstemons are very beautilul, but 
there are equally constant blooming distinct sorts of real value; for example, 
Pentsiemon Cobzea, the white and purple bell-flowers of which are very fine 
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ROSE OVER PILLAR. 
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P. acuminatus, magenta-violet in long spikes; P. Gordoni splendens, a tail 
growing deep blue; and the pure white P. levigatus, which Is exception lly 
meritorious as a cut flower. Ihe erect, as distinct from the climbing, 
Clematises are sadly neglected, yet only require patronage to prove what 
valuabie eflects they give in beds and borcers One of the prettiest is 
Clematis davidiana, a Chinese plant, the flowers of which are blue and sweetly 
scented, Better known is C. recta, which is rather taller, being a 4ft. plant; 
this has white flowers in groups C. integrifolia resembles it, except that 
the blossoms are fewer, but larger. 
Coreopsis grandiflora is somewhat too 
delicate for autumn planting, yet will 
live on year alter year when once 
established, and in cold yvardens can 
be safeguarded annually by an October 
cinder muic h. Its large golden colour a 
blossoms are very handsome and _ last 
long in water. C. lanceolata, a slightly 
paler yellow, blo mms even more freely 4 
these are 3/t. plants, while C. palmata, 
a variety with charming foliage, is only 
Sin. high. Gaillardias have plenty of 
time to develop and bloom the same 
vear when planted in March, and of 
these florist’s varieties offer a wide 
choice, lfardy Geraniums should also 
be got into permanent quarters in the 
sunniest parts of beds, Lorders, or rock 
eries, rhe popular G. pratense its of 
so rich a blue-violet that when massed 
it gives a rare display of colour, 
G. ibericum, a brilliant violet, is also 
good, while in the lesser G Endressi, 
only aft, tall, we have one of the 
vayest rose shades known amony blos- 
sOMMs. Of late more attention has 
rivhtly been called to the Glauciums, 
G. flavum being the yellow Horn Poppy. 
G. ilavum tricolor is a variety of this, in 
which the yellow is replaced by orange, 
vermilion and black; there is also a 
gay orange species known as Glaucium 
Fischeri ; this is only 15in. tall, whereas 
the two others are often more than 3ft, 
Sunshine is essential for these, but, 
given this, they generally thrive. 
Ilibiscus militaris is a grand, tail 
Mallowwort, with bright pink flowers 
and fine foliage. As it flourishes best 
in a damp soil it should be always culti- 
vated in moist gardens, and chosen for 
ornamenting the margins of lakes, 
ponds and streams anywhere. Incar 
villeas should be planted late in 
March, when danger of severe frosts Is past. Once established they 
prove pe rmanent in gardens of average warmth, Besides the familiar rose 
magenta I. Delavayi there is I. Olge, 3ft. instead of 2ft. high, with smaller 
blossoms of similar shade, but most el gantiy cut out foliage. A dwarfl 
plant, less than ft. high, ts I. grandificra, a big bloomer of deep rose 
Linum monogynum, a snow-white Flax, is one of those tall, slender-growing 
flowers that make pe rfectly graceful table decorations set in slim-necked glass 
vases with only vrasses, All varieties of Michaelmas Daisies succeed well when 
planted during this month; so also Sunflowers and outdcor Chrysanthemums, 
All the above-mentioned perennials can be relied upon to furnish borders 
charmingly. 


AMONG ‘THE KOSES 


Within the next fortright the soil heaped around the base of the plants 
may be removed, as any frost we are likely to experience after this will not 
prove hamful. It will be interesting to examine the growth and see what 
damage the severe frosts of December and January have inflicted, The 
collection in the garden of the writer seems practically uninjured, but the 
plants have been well protected, and on a dry hilltop frost has not the sam 
influence as in the valley. The end of March will be sufhciently early to 
Where it was impossibk 


begin pruning, which will be described at that time 


to plant in autumn, the best season for the work, planting may be done now 


with, if Care is taken, every prospect ol a good aisplay of flowers in summer 


VARIETIES OF THE Locust TREK 


Last week we described the Locust Tree itself, but a correspondent asks 
for a description of the varieties, which we here append ; 
R. Pseudacacia is most 


though in Kentucky and 


frequently met with as a tree 4oft. to 6oft. high, 
Tennessee, where it usually attains ms largest 
dimensions, it 1s said to grow tua height of Solt. with a trank diameter of 4it. 
The branches are spiny and the leaves of a fresh, delicate shade of green, 
The flowers are white and fragrant, and are borne prolusely in drooping 
racemes in June. A great many varieties are in cultivation, and of them the 
following have been selected as being the best for general purposes ; 

R. /’. décaisneana \ distinct variety which produces larger leaves than 
the type and fine racemes of pink flowers; it grows vigorously, and a form 
called flore-rubro, which has deep r-coloured flowers, is also an excellent 
tree, 

R. P. fastigiata.—Tiiis forms a distinct break from other varieties, 
and is similar in growth to that of the Lombardy Poplar. It is uselul to 
plant as a relief among trees with round heads 


Rk. P. aurea 


Where a break of colour is required in the garden this 
variety may be used, lor the leaves are ol a 


pretty volden cyolout 
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n wm 1 r t ol low t vth, t ser], ra't 
" rm m ed specimens fo ’ urdens It s 
k well 
Fr ri This i dwar vari " low rowth, rming a 
niature tree from ew feet to 16ft. or so high 
F. n vila Ihe chief characteristic of this is that the number 
f leaflets are greatly reduced, while those that are left are very large. Some 
times onl e leaflet appears, at others three ind metimes an indefinite 
number, but never wy It is a very effective variety and generally 
idmired There 1 i form wath similar leaves, but with secondary branche 
of 1 pendulous char cter; tl anythir it is the more desirable of the two 
KX’. Ff rvobusia | lhis variety is conspicuous among others b 
reason of the pe liar | tIness and vrace the foliage The leaves are a 
g as those of t yx t iter and more delicate It fora 
‘ nw i ‘ 
RK er l l ‘ ne with the False Acacias it would not do to 
n hes tree, whi is litthe known but highly ornamental and vigorous I 
s found in Colorado and New Mexico, and forms a guol-sized tree with 
pinnat j s at mm length, and dens raceme ot rose oured flower 
The flloweru ison is tu it ‘ md disola ippears with the secon lary 
vrow im Auvust 
i 11NG BY WATER-SID 
Phe illustration on a previous page represents the lake in the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, when t plants by tl vater edge are in full auty W now of 
“ aniens, mutl rp in which moisture-loving plants the Ir s 
Leosestrif Vi Kes al the many kinds mentioned in Counrry Lit 
pace 104 ve been planted with reater succes mo not the a mt 
vigour of growth that re on but th ree informal groups nasses ol 
lour im ti various flower SONS kor further informatio n Ww 
side vardens we refer r rs to the pave me j 
Dw uy PR KINS Kost 
One ts never tu of writt bout this delightful Kose, which ts n 
in tl ill ratio row on a pillar Its flowers are of tl urest rose 
Wy 'OU N 
ILD COUN 
N&stine Fr tHe lke 
EXT tot len ¢ the heron is probably the irliest nesting 
boned tn i untiry, and alter a fine winter many of the birds 
return the nesting colony in early February It is to b 
reure ‘ however, that the major lyu he.onries the number 
o Ty S$ via lualiy decreas every spring, though trom what 
Cause is rather double Oa February Sth, on visiting a 
\ ri ! ing site of these birds | did not actually s any herons about, 
ut from teathers on the branches I have no doubt that the birds had been to 
the nesting haunt but a short time previously This particular heronry 
ons'sts of about twenty tirs ol irds, and these nest in ssolute se uritv, as 
the trees are quite vol brancres until near the top (ne tree, however 
1 ce ruce ISA NOtalrle x plion, and can be climbed with the ureatest 
4s \ pair of herons had # nest containing a couple of full-fledged young 
iv this tree when I fir oticed it but apparently because i had climbed the 
tree an isturbed thei voung, tl old turds never returned to the nest after 
that season, although very olten per of herons will utilise the same nest 
sprin ter pring ‘ ther urious pont I have observed in connection 
with this heronry ts that tl bunds are gradually building their nests 
further to tl west and wsaking those at the east of the wocd, Although 
t her known to the Scotch as the craggit-heron——does not begin nest- 
widing so early as the siden eagle, the eggs are laid much about the 
sume time, that is, about the middle of March, and as early as April Sth 
I have seen voung herons lyin dead at the loot of a tree, having been 
blown out of the nest by « strong gale of wind Phe heron, as a matter of 
lact, builds a very shallow ne st, and during any strong wind eyvgs and young 
run a wreat risk of bein . pitched out of the nest; tn tact, the nests themselves 
ire not infrequently blown down rhe voung is are fed liberally on fish, 
frogs, etc., but nevertheless grow slowly, and the majority are still in the nest 
in July Phe usual note of the parent birds is a very harsh ** crank, crank,” 
but at times when at the heronry they utter a very remarkable call soundiny 
exactly hke the clickin a reaper This note is apparently used only during 
the nestling season The nest of the heron is olten a very large structure, as 
every year the bir s construct a fresh nest on the surlace of the old one, com- 


po-ed principally of birch twigs, the smallest branches being placed in the centre 


The eggs are of a very beautiful skv blue colour and quite unspotted ; usually 
three are found, but a clutch of four is not infrequently met with. Herons go 
long dis'ances to fish, and often in the dusk of a summer's evening a pair may 


be seen making thelr way, with slow, measured wing beats to a favourite 
fishing-ground across a range of mountains, returning again with their catch 
in the ** wee sma’ hours 
luk SONG OF THK ROBIN 

This winter the silence of the robin has been much more prolonged 
than usual; in fact, not a sirgle species did I hear in song from the 
beginning of winter until weli on in January. At the date of writing, 
however, the robins are everywhere in song, and one I heard yesterday 
imitated the song of the chaflinch to perfection. Until the robins have 
paired both cock and hen sing, but at this season it is only the male bird 
who is heard Alhbough usually connccied in one’s mind with the habita- 


tions of men, the robin is met with in almost every part of Great Britain, and 


may be heard in sony ata height of quite 2,000!t. above sea-level Even 

during hard frost and snow the birds do not, as a rule, descend to more 

sheltered quarters, but sing defiance to frost and cold, During severe weather 

however, they become extraordinarily tame, and alter a night of snow enter 

the house in the morning, if a window is open, and dis lay the utmost 

fearlessness, feeding on the breakfast-table quite incifferent to the other 
1 his of the ro 
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dainty clusters, which even ifter the 


first 


linger far into the autumn appeiring 





frosts » Rose flowers last longer in beauty on the plant itself, and 


this, together with its late blooming, make it one of the swectest Rose 


companions in our garden Tnis note is appropriate now, as planting can 





take place in March with every prospect of an abundance of bloom in 
summer, 
CORRESPONDENCE 
\ Tuvya Hever 

Sik,—Being a reader of your interesting paper, [ am tempted to ask for 
advice, which I trust you will find it convenient to give in your columns. My 
query is—lHlow far apart ought Thuja occidentalis to be planted to make a 
high hedge along the margin of a wood ?—J. PrrcaAIRN-KNOWLES 


{To form a hedge, good bushy, well-rooted plants of Thujs occidentalis, 


about 3ft. high, may be planted 18in. apart. Plants of this size transplant 
better and grow away more freely afterwards than larger and older ones. The 
first important step in the formation of a he ive is the thorough preparation of 
the ground, as without this success cannot be looke! for. The line of the 


proposed hedge having been marked out, the ground should be trenched 


ibout 4ft. broad by 2ft. deep, the surface soil being placed in the bottom, 
grass side downwards, as this in time decays and affords nourishment for the 
roots. If the soil is of a good loamy nature this will suffice, but if it 
is poor, some well-decaved manure and loam should be mixed with it. If 
planted now, the hedge should not be trimmed at all this vear; but it 
must be done late in the spring of next year and annually afterwards 
Phuja occidentalis has a tendency to run up thin, hence in trimming the 
leading shoots should be cut back to encourage a bushy growth If this 
plant is allowed to become at all ragged it is almost impossible to bring it 
into condition again, Owing to this, although the main trimming should be 
dene late in spring, if the plants are growing freely they may with advantage 


} 


be gone over in August, and any shoots that show a tendency to become 
loose should be shortened back Ep. | 
- " : 
y R 7 / Tf [i 
4 46 
MaGru SQuirkES 
The other Gav | was a witness of a very amusing encounter between a 
squirre! ind a magpie Am mu the branches ol an ancient oak tree, standing 
by itself in the centre of a field, I noticed a squirrel and magpie together 


Phe latter seemed to be very intereste | in the squirrel, as every now and again 


it would hop enquiringly towards it; but the squirrel would then leap at the 
magpie, causing it to retire immediately. As far as 1 could make out the 
two were having a kind of game, as after some minutes of running backwards 
and forwards, the squirrel stealthily ran down the trunk of the tree, keeping 


the trunk between isself and the magpie. ‘The latter watched intently for the 


squirrel to appear, but apparently had no idea that it had left the tree 


When the squirrel reached the ground it ran across the field at top speed and 


hil in some trees After a tim: the magpie seemed to suspect something, 


and, finding the squirrel had left the tree, flew across in the direction it had 
taken, disappearing among the trees 
First SIGNS OF SPRING 
So far, February has been exceptionally genial, and already signs of 
spring are not wanting. Ono February 5th I heard the first chaflinch in song, 


have been heard, 
When the chaftin 


Toth) a great many 


their 


of writing (February 
taken 


the date 
the 


and at 





being earliest record I have of song 


first begins to sing his song is very feeble, and, as a general rule, the last part 
At first the 
ten 


of the full song is not uttered till the bird has got into practice 


birds sing only during the early morning—between eight and being 


quite silent during the rest of the day, The song-thrush, too, is rapidly 


weeks; 


finding his true form, as he has been in song now for nearly three 
as vet I have not heard a single missel-thrush, although this bird is 
our song ; I heard 


On the lochs the mallard are, for the most part, going 


but 


generally the first of songsters to be in once one as 


early as January Sth. 


but the teal are still flocked, and as they rise they utter their curious 


IN pairs ; 


vibrating, whistling note, not unlike the redshank’s call. The black-headed 
gulls have not yet gone inland to their nesting site , but some have already 
donned the dark brown head which gives them their name. In many parts 


of the coast the eider-duck, which usually leave the district during the 


winter, have returned to their nesting sites, and it will not be long before 


golden plover and curiew arrive on the moorlands. In many gardens with a 


Southern exposure roses are in full bloom, with vigorous buds opening fas! 


an unprecedented occurrence for mid-February 


A r WitH A Ilistory. 


I lately had an opportunity of seeing a trout which has a most remark- 


Prot 


able history. Some dozen years ago a keeper, being anxious to secure a 


specimen of «a heron, got within shot of one after considerable trouble, but 
failed to bring it down. On going up to the spot it was found that the bird 
had disgorged a smail trout, which it had evidently just captured. 
was still living, and cn being taken to the keeper’s home and placed in a well 


It 


lingly, and now is a splendid trout well on to Ilb, in weight. 


Ihe fish 


became quite lively, and soon grew accustomed to its new surroundings. 





throve exces 
Ihe fish is fed reguiarly, and usually keeps at the bottom of the well, which 
frozen 


is never, even during the most severe fros’, over. 


THe SPRING FisHiNG—Rosy PRoOsPkcTs 

Already on the Tay and several other Scotch rivers salmon-fishing is in 
full swing, and so far the sport has been most satisfactory, Anglers have 
litle troubled by grue, and the water has, on the whole, | 
mening In In the th 


fish for the past six weeks, and by now they shouid be 


been very vcen 


good trim Dee ‘re has been a very strong run of 


well up the river. 


Finnock are also running up in great numbers. — Last season the spring fishing 
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on the upper reaches was greatly spoiled by nets, which were worked just 
above the tidal reaches of the river. This season, however, the nets have been 
bought up, and anglers are hoping for more successful results, ‘The spring 
salmon average about 7lb., but afford splendid sport, and are usually very fresh 
run. Some of them begin to run very early in December, and, in fact, it 
was stated last October that several fish were captured in the lower waters 
which were, in reality, spring fish which had run up exceptionally early. 
THe LitTLe AUK. 

During the winter and early spring months large numbers of little auks 

visit our coasts, and are very interesting birds to have under observation. 


THE WATERLOO 


ELDOM, indeed, have the concluding stages of the 
Waterloo Cup been so full of surprises as those which 
were fought out last week. For once in a way Fortune 
was against the big battalions, and the crack greyhounds 
of the day went down in succession before foes who a 

lew short hours before would have been thought almost unworthy 
of being slipped against them. In other respects, too, this year’s 
Waterloo Cup will be looked back to with anything but 
pleasant recollections by many an owner and breeder of 
yreyhounds. Sickness of one sort or another was rife among 
the kennels, dog after dog went amiss, and distemper, gas- 
tritis and influenza kept many a good dog away from the slips. 
At first, indeed, it seemed as though the greatest sufferer 
in this respect would be Mr. Hulton, for Platonic, the crack of 
the kennel, was not well enough to be sent to do battle, leaving 
Fancy Lass, the winner of the Clifton Cup, as his representative. 
No sooner, however, had she arrived at Formby than she, too, 
was found to be unfit to compete, and so Hallow Eve, the 
eventual winner of the Cup, was pressed into service, almost as 
a forlorn hope. Later on we shall come to the telling of bow 
her victory was achieved; but here it may be said that she is 
now anything but a speedy bitch, for although before she 
ever was slipped in public she had given evidence of being 
possessed of the knack of going fast, a punishing bout 
in the days of her puppyhood took the edge off her pace. 
Still, she is very clever and a most determined fighter, never 
acknowledging herself beaten, and, into the bargain, she 
sticks to the “*scut”’ with the utmost precision, so that it may, 
1 think, be fairly said of her that if, as was certainly the 
case, she was favoured by Fortune, at all events her luck was 
well deserved and honestly earned. Dee Side was to have done 
duty in Mr. Mather’s nomination instead of Dictatorial, whose 
bed he shared; but a quarrel broke out between them in the night, 
and Dictatorial, slipping his muzzle, worried his companion to 
death ; an untimely end for a good dog and a severe loss to the 
Messrs. Dennis, for Dee Side had shown great promise at the 
Ridgeway October Meeting, and had, moreover, come well out of 
his trial. 

In the first round Mr. L. Pilkington’s puppy Punchestown, 
who had been expected to do better, was handsomely beaten by 
Kilby, the representative of Mr. H. Charles. ‘The Earl ol 
Sefton’s fawn bitch, Second Barrel, was all too good for 
Dictatorial, owned by the Messrs. Dennis and nominated by 
Mr. R. V. Mather. In a good trial Honley, doing duty for 
Colonel Holmes, came a cropper just when it seemed as though 
he might have held his own with the Earl of Sefton’s black bitch 
puppy Silhouette, who had all the best of the finish and had already 
made the verdict safe when she killed. Hallow Eve went to slips 
with Thoresby belle, but Sir W. Ingram’s bitch got away and had 
a course on her own account, after which she was drawn, leaving 
Hallow Eve to lead and beat Fancy Lass in a bye. Bachelor's 
Acre, sent out a picture of condition and a perfect mass of muscle, 
was a trifle slow in getting to work in his spin with Colonna; but 
he led by three lengths in the run up, and went round with his 
hare for the second turn, but the hare, breaking away, let in the 
bitch, who spoiled her chance by killing. Then with 100 to 12 
laid on him, Sir Robert Jardine’s crack, Long Span, ran right 
away from the Irish puppy Banian, and although it can hardly be 
said that he was ever really in command of a very strong hare, 
his speed kept him always in front in a fairly long trial. 

In the second round Bachelor’s Acre beat Hackney Wick 
fairly and squarely in a good trial. When High Almoner and 
Friendly Foe went to the slips, 10 to 1 was laid on Mr. G. F. 
Fawcett’s dog; but, to the consternation of his backers, he 
faltered immediately after the delivery, leaving High Almoner 
to establish a lead of a couple of lengths, and although Friendly 
Foe picked up some of the lost ground, his opponent led hima 
ength in the run up, and maintained possession for the second turn. 
The favourite then got a chance, and, getting well on to the “ scut,” 
raised the drooping hopes of his supporters; but be‘ore he had 
time to equalise matters High Almoner got possession again, 
and with a quick kill scored a most unexpected victory. 
Dendraspis might well have lost his course with Brian’s Leap, 
for his running was anything but steady, though perhaps some 
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They are usually in flocks, and keep rather far out to sea, so a good glass is 
essential when one is studying them. These birds keep pretty much to 
themselves, and, although occurring in large numbers in certain parts 
of the coast-line, are completely absent in others. They are scarcely 
half te size of the common wild duck, but appear larger than they 
really are when in the water, probably because of the fact that they swim 
high. Although occurring plentifully on our shores during the winter, 
they have never been known to nest as far South as the British Isles, and 
in a few weeks they will have left our coasts for their nesting haunts in 
the far North, Seron P, Gorvon, 


CUP. 


excuse may be found for him in the fact that he was 
also an inmate of the same kennel on the night that Dee 
Side was foully murdered by Dictatorial, and contracted 
a chill by taking refuge on the floor under the bench 
while this tragedy was in the doing. Be that as it may, in a 
stand-up trial it was not until the puppy began to show signs of 
giving way that Mr. |]. E. Dennis’s red dog managed to make 
the verdict safe. Showing fine speed, Long Span ran right away 





WILKINSON, THE SLIPPER, IN THE FINAL. 


from Newcastleton, but, steadying himself as he neared the hare, 
was content to score the first point with a three-lengths lead, 
and, going round in capital style, finished the spin with a clean 
kill. Silhouette had all her work cut out to shake off 
Hammerlock in the run up, but at the finish she was leading 
by a length. At the turn the Irish dog got an opening, and, 
scoring the second in clever style, looked like holding his own. 
But he lost his place as the hare came round, and the bitch, 
running on with plenty of fire, was an easy winner when she 
killed. The sensational episode in the third round was the 
tremendous severity of the course between Long Span and Royal 
Crest. Showing his accustomed speed, Long Span led by four 
lengths in the run up, and scored well for the second. Royal 
Crest then got achance; but this and other opportunities availed 
him little, his repeated stumbles enabling Long Span to beat 
him easily. Neither of them, however, was equal to the tackling 
of the demon of a hare at which they had been slipped, and after 
leading them no end of a dance on the big flat, she jumped the 
drain, and, making off in the direction of Lydiate Station, ran 
right away from the pair of them. So severe was the gruelling 
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that Long Span got in t spin that 

ince of winning the Cup seen ed 
to be completely gone: in fact, it would 
have occasioned no surprise had he then 
ind there been withdrawn. In a good 
pin with Such a Mist, High Almoner 
beat her handsomely, ending a decisive 
‘ irse with a coupie ot smart wrenches 

1 Kill. Hla Ow | ve, in her spin 


with West Worthing, gave another 


display of t qualities which stood her 


in su good stead, for having estab- 
hed a two-len ths le id, she scored the 
nd and third points by the precision 
with which tuck to the “scut,” 


ind though West Worthing shut in 
directly she had a chance, rallow Eve 
promptly swept in again, at d with a 
kill scored a most decisive victory. The 
kennel companions, Bachelor's Acre 
and Blue Ruin, went to the slips 
together, and from a very level de livery 
the former at once drew clear, and was 
leading by a good four lengths, when, driving along with great 
determination, he ran right into his hare, and killed with a fine 
clean stroke. 
\ll doubts as to whether Long Span had recovered from his 
evere course in the preceding round were set at rest when he 
ime out in the fourth round, and went to the slips with odds of 
7 to 4 laid on him to beat Dooley. Getting the best of a pretty 
run up, he led by a couple of lengths, and, coming smartly round, 
made a shot for a kill, the effort giving Dooley just half a chance 
The hare then dodged them at the drain, at which 
they both fell; but Long Span was out like a flash, and bringing 
his hare round, used her and killed before the black had time to 

ore. The pluck of Sir R. Jardine’s dog, added to the brilliance 
of this performance, appealed to the best instincts of the crowd 
of spectators, and both he and his trainer were heartily cheered 
is he was being led back after the spin. Nothing but sheer 
merit and determination pulled Hallow Eve through in her course 


of nicking in. 


with Dendraspis, who beat her a good length and a-half in the 


run up; but at the turn Mr. Hulton’s bitch got in, and, again 
ticking to the *scut" with wonderful fire and precision, had all 
the best of a hard trial. Silhouette and High Almoner were 


ipped at a tricky hare, who, declining to put forth her top speed, 
was keeping a bit in hand for a break back. Silhouette, seem 
ingly, noticed this, and let her opponent draw ahead; but when 
the break back for which she had been watching came off, she 
hot ahead with a lead of several lengths, and, getting the best 
of the exchanges which followed, left off a decisive winner when 
he killed. Bachelor’s Acre had all the best of his spin with 
Cousin Jean, who destroved whatever chance she might have 
possessed by killing before she had scoreda point. Phe fifth round 
can best be described as having been the most sensational episode 
in the history of the Waterloo Cup. When Bachelor's Acre and 
Silhouette went to the slips, 3 to 1 was freely laid on Mr. Birkbeck’s 
dog, who in a very fast run up was leading by four lengths as he 





MALLOW EVE, WINNER OF THE CUP. 
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7HE WINNER COMING IN. 


reached his hare, and, driving at her with tremendous fire, he 
looked like settling matters in decisive fashion; but he swept 
himself off his legs in a bit of treacherous ground, and Silhou tte, 
seizing her opportunity, shot ahead, and had established a winning 
sequence of points before the fawn could again get busy. A 
great trial followed, but before Mr. Birkbeck’s champion could 
level up matters the bitch got in again, and, running with great 
fire and determination, wound up with the last two or three 
points and a smart kill in her favour. A _ still greater surprise 
was in store when Long Span, with 11 to 2 laid on him, had to 
lower his flag to Hallow Eve. Sir R. Jardine’s dog was none too 
quick out of the slips, but still he had ‘established a four-lengths 
lead by the time the hare was reached, and, after balancing 
himself beautifully for the attempt, dashed in to kill. The effort, 
however, cost him dear, for in the making of it he came a 
tremendous cropper. Hailow Eve at once got in, and, putting ina 
lot of her characteristic work, established a winning lead before she 
lost possession. Pulling himself together, the crack swept in and 
tried to retrieve his position, but he could not hold possession 
long enough, and the bitch, beating him in all the work at close 
quarters, had well won when she ended the course with a wrench 
and a kill. With the dogs all beaten, it was left to Hallow Eve 
and Silhouette to fight out the last round of this memorable 
contest. Public opinion was all in favour of the Earl of 
Sefton’s bitch, upon whom odds of 11 to 4 were laid; but again 
it was the unexpected that happened. From a very good 
delivery the favourite drew clear, and reached her hare with 
a lead of two lengths; but, going wide at the turn, Hallow 
Eve got her chance, and, well in front for the second turn, held 
her place for the third. Silhouette then raced to the front, Lut 
again lost possession, as the hare broke round, in’ marked 
contrast to Hallow Eve, who swung round on the “scut.””. Again 
the pace of the black took her to the front, and she scored a point ; 
but, running wildly, she could never establish a sequence, and 
Hallow Eve, running, as she had done all through 
the trials, very cleverly and very truly, had won 
the Waterloo Cup before she ended the course 
with a kill. ae tee 


FROM THE FARMS 
4 4 A 
PRESERVING PLuMs. 
CORRESPONDENT who has acted 
on the hints given in these pages last 
autumn, in regard to preserving plums 
and other fruits, writes: “I tried 
some of the plums for the first time 
on Saturday, February 22nd. They were cooked 
in a tart, and turned out to be excellent. Indeed, 
no one who tasted them could have distinguished 
the flavour from that of newly-gathered fruit. 
| preserved them as follows: The plums were 
fresh gathered, large and ripe. 1 examined 
them careful'y to see that there were no cracks, 
bruises, or broken skins. They were carefully 
wiped with a dry towel, and then placed in 
layers in large bottles such as grocers keep their 
sweets in. They were neatly packed, but not 
squashed together or bruised. Boiling water 
was then poured on them till they were com- 
pletely covered. The bottles were then closed 
with glass stoppers and put away. They were 
not again looked at till the bottles were opened 
on Sawurday. They were taken out perfectly 
whole, although the water in which they were 
had become red. They were put intoa pie-dish 
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with sugar and acrust placed before. When the crust was cooked 
the pie was ready, as the plums only needed heating.” We are 
glad to receive this account. Plums kept in this simple, inexpen- 
sive and effective manner must be of great value to the house- 
keeper at a time when the stock of apples is nearly exhausted, and 
rhubarb, except where forced, is not ready. They are not so 
dear as imported plums, and little short of them in flavour. 


Tue “ MARAICHER”™ oR *“ PRIMEURISTE” SySTEM or GROWING. 


The French primeuriste system of growing for the early 
market is admirably suited to the requirements of the small 
holder, to whom, naturally, economy of space and small 
expenditure of capital are great considerations. In France 
this system is well known, and has proved highly successful, 
as it has where practised in this country. At the Thatcham 
Fruit and Flower Farm near Newbury (a School of Gar- 
dening for Gentlewomen), however, a French garden was 
started last autumn under the charge of a competent French 
grower from Paris. The object of this system is to grow 
fruit and vegetables (e.g., cauliflowers, lettuces, cucumbers, 
melons, etc.) for the earliest markets, and these products 
being always in demand, they naturally meet with a ready 
sale at good prices. All are grown under frames or clochers 
with stable manure for hot-beds, and, thus grown, are 
not only of the same quality as those forced in hot-houses, 
but are produced quite as early in the season. The special 
suitability of this system to small holders and its advantages 





SILHOUETTE, RUNNER-UP FOR THE WATERLCO CUP. 


are obvious. In the first place, the output for small areas 
is enormous, and there'ore a great economy of space is 
effected. ‘hen the necessary amount of capital to be expended 
is comparatively small, the returns are quick, and the profit 
good, while last, and not least, the system ensures a con 
tinuous and rapid improvement of the soil. At Thatcham a 
portion of the garden has been set aside for this department. 
The garden frames used are all made by the students at the school, 
while the other appliances (rye straw, mats, tools and bell-glasses, 
or clochers) have been brought over specially from France and 
Belgium. So far the system has proved a complete success, 
while even better things are anticipated of it. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Tue Propuction oF TABLE POULTRY. 

Sir,—Hlow to produce table poultry at the smallest possible cost is a 
subject of no small importance to those connected with the poultry industry, 
and for this reason I read the article which recently appeared in COUNTRY 
Live by Mr. F. G. Paynter with great interest. It sent me also to «& 
perusal of his rec-ntly-published book, ‘“‘Tlow to Make Poultry Pay.” 
Neither the article nor book is easy reading, yet they certainly repay 
the time and trouble needed to understand them. Mr. Paynter’s figures 
cannot be challenged, as they are the resilt of per-on:l experiment ; 
but his conclusions can, and his suge:stions as to the profits to 
be made out of chicken-raising for tabh on a_ big scale cannot be 
taken = seriously. What are the facts? Mr. Paynter, alter studying 
the methods of Heuhfield and Reading College, has carried out some 
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experiments on his own accoun’, These were carried out on one of 
the Farne Islands off the Northumbrian Coast. In 1906 he spent from 
July 2nd to October 22nd there and hatche! five broods, or rather 
batches, from an incubator, containing 187 chickens. In 1907, as he tells 
us in your columns, he experimented with nine chickens from May 15th 
to October 2n!. On the strength of the results he argues that by starting 
an incubator every Saturday with 200 eggs there would nineteen weeks later 
be 100 chickens ready to market, and that this could continue indefinitely 
so long asa fresh 200 eggs were putin an incubator, The profits would 


average from £5 to £7 a week on a cxapital of just over £250 Chis sounds 


fascinating, and there are a great number of people who would readily invest 
£250 if assured of a return of £5 to £7 a week, even if it entailed living in 
the country and superintending the man at 20s, and the boy at §s., who are 
supposed to be equal to running the incubators and rearing the 1,500 


chickens always on the premises, If any persons earn Uieir wages, iat 
man and that boy would. Mr. Paynter has absolutely no experience 
of chicken raising on a big scale. As far as I can discover he makes no 


allowance for any death-rate A few chickens met accidental deaths in the 
first year’s experiments ; in the second the nine were all reared, Now there 


are not a few poultry-keepers who raise by the thousand, They run poultry- 
farms of a sort; that is to say, they rear chickens for stock ani show 
purposes, and sell day-old chickens and eggs for hatching Ask them what 
their death-rate is. They will probably decline to tell; but this I state 


that every poultry-keeper who hatches 1,000 chickens in a season would be 
uncommonly glad to mark t 750 of them. Mr. Paynter’s main an! boy have 
to market 5,200 chickens in a year, that is, 100 a week, and are allowed 
10,400 eggs to produce them. It cannot be done, Has Mr. Paynter any 
experience of the work involved in feeding and tending 1,500 chickens of 
various ages dotted over a surface of seven acres to eight acres, for he allowed 
each 200 chickens an acre of land? And this work ts 
continuous. It goes on without a day’s cessation, without 
the man or boy getting even an alternoon off, for the 
youngest chickens want feeding every two hours, [grant 
he also shows us how a man with a cipital of £60 can 
start a 100-eyg incubator every fortnight, market twenty 
five fowls every week, and make from 25s. to 35s. profit, 
This is just possible ; but it will be a hard-earned wage 
Not one man in fifty will be able to stick to it, nor must 
he expect the profits to be other than variable There 
may be a glut in the market, or a slump owing to a heat 
wave, or a thunder-storm and floods may work havoc, ot 
a foster-mother catch fire and cremate 100 chickens, All 
these things have happened to me and to every poultry- 
keeper who has practical experience in table poultry 
rearing, but no allowance seems to be made for such 
things by Mr. Paynter. It would be ungrateful not to 
acknowledge that the practical poultry-rearer is indebted 
to Mr. Paynter for many interesting facts, I for one was 
unaware it was possible to raise a chicken weighing 3lb. 
for under sixpenny-worth of food Mr. Paynter has done 
it with units and invites other people to do it with 
hundreds, I submit he should lead the way himself 
CHARLES D. LEsLIf. 

[We forwarded this letter to Mr. Paynter, who 
replies as follows: During 1goo I hatched out altovether 
seven broods, containing 260 birds. In my book I only 
took under consideration the first five Ihese five broods 
contained when hatched 204 birds, and ‘when marketed 
187, @.¢., 2 loss of $i per cent, In 1907 I again used 
for my experiment five broods, which when hatched con 


tained 11g birds, and when marketed 117, 44, a loss 


ol 1} per cent, During 1906 I lost seven birds out ol 
my first brood from the want of experience in the use ot 
dry chick feed. I shall never again have this loss. The 
other deaths were caused by avoidable accidents, Po 


produce roo0ct ickens per week at 4ib per bir l represents 
a weekly outpu! of 4oolb. of flesh; lb. of flesh requires 
4lb, of food, therefore to turn out 4oolb. of flesh per week 


1,600l), of food must be handled; 1,600lb. is roughly Igewt, @¢., 7ewt. 





f corn and 7ewt. of meal per week ; Iewt. of corn has thus to be carried 
round and distributed every day and tewt. of meal; 64lb. of meal must be 
thoroughly mixed with boiling water for the morning meal, and here lies the 
main difficulty, It is not a very difficult task for a man and a boy to wheel 
round on a hand-barrow and distr.bute 2ewt, of food per day, At the 
termination of my 1906 experiment [I was turning out on an average 
438lb. of flesh per week, and in 1907 44lb., 22, at 4lb. to the bird, an 
equivalent of twelve chickens in 1906 andeleven in 1907. And, therefore, to 
carry out the suggested programme I have approximately to do just about 
eight times as much, I found there was, if anything, less trouble and 


anxiety in handling a brood of sixty or seventy chickens than one of six or 


seven. I do not look upon each chicken as a unit, but on the whole brood 
as being, as it were, either a small or a large animal In the 
one case the animal weighs, perhaps, 6olb and in the other 
6tb. And the 6lb. is just as much trouble as the 6olb, <A brood 


of 100 chickens, if properly fed and cared for, should increase in weight 
at the rate of an average of 25ib. per week, and each week, therefore, 
this brood should represent a profit to the prolucer of 6s, 31.,7¢, at 3d. 
perpound. The question therefore resolves itself into, Can a man and a boy 
handle or not sixteen animals ranging in weight from trolb. at the time 
they are hatched to gooib, at the time they are marketed, or, taking an 
average, sixteen animals weighing 200lb.? Weight for weight 


, 100 chickens 


will equal about one pig. Cana man and a boy feed ani look after sixteen 
pigs? I have had some experience in rearing chickens on a_ large 
scale. In 1902 I was working under a man who I should say was one of 


the most experienced practical poultrymen in England. We aiways had 2,000 
egys being incubated, and I understood that the stock on the farm repre 


sented something like 10,000 birds. This stock was fed ani managed by 
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man, one student and three boys, IT was told they used about three tons 
food per week I quite agree with your correspondent with regard to 
the mortality Phe werage mortality among the youngsters on the 
rm mentioned was about 33 per cent., and a relation of mine who goes in 


r rearing table poultry on a very large scale tells me his mortality ts more 


hi | ;er cent, Your correspondent’s statements ind the figures given 
hear out my assertions as to the want of proper knowledge. If Counrry 
Lirk will kindly continue publishing my 1907 experiments, they will show how 
] managed to rear my chickens, without loss at d, practically, without atten- 
tien Ido not now feed every two hours; twice a day by my new method 


s allthatis really necessary. Naturally, there will be slumps, heat waves, etc. ; 


these areunavoidable. Itis, therefore, necessary to base one’s figures on averages. 
As to foster-mothers catching fire, ete., these difficulties, by proper care and 
attention, I believe, are av ible, and are controlled, therefore, by experience 
or inexperience In 1906 I used my last brood of forty-three chickens, not 
with the idea of making any special experiment, but simply in order to see if it 
were possible,with ordinary precautions, to rear them without loss. Tnere was 
nol single death In 1907 I dil the same with my last brood of sixty- 
nine chickens, There were sixty-nine hatched, and I sold sixty nine sixteen 
weeks later There was not a single sick or sorry bird during the whole 
tim sn l Db. | 

c r ) Pav ( Cc r P 
TWO BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Veucleen ( tury Trese, by Mrs. Laurence Binyon, (Methuen.) 

in Angiish Prose Aliscedany, by John Masefield. (Methuen.) 

“ O one is ever satisfied with a book of selections made 


by someone else, because " We wonder how 

many could fillin the end of this quotation from Mrs. 

Binyon's preface? We ourselves could have made 

a hundred guesses without hitting on the right one, 
as, for example, because everyone believes that what he likes ts 
the best: because what is one man’s food is another man’s 
poison; Lecause—but let us give the end of the quotation— 
‘* because every reader must miss favourite pieces.” That is by 
no means the eriticism which the book evokes. It is not abad book. 
Mrs. Binyon in it shows refinement and wide reading. But about 
it hang the cobwebs of a library. Inmaking acollection from the 
writings of the nineteenth century, she had a great opportunity 
to display originality of judgment. For the last fifty years at 
least, books have been poured from the press, and there is no 
reason to believe that public taste has winnowed the chaff from 
the wheat. Yet, on the whole, Mrs. Binyon has closely followed 
the usual critics. She holds up no unnoticed prose to the light. 
What a magnificent volume of extracts might be formed if some- 
one of fine taste and judgment were, regardless of the common 
opinion, to gather together exactly what he or she thought 
admirable! How little this is attempted will be apparent irom 
the fact that only eleven living writers are quoted, and of 
these half-a-dozen were inevitable. Ot the others, it may be 
isked if out of the stream of novels nothing better could be 
picked than the dull extract from Mark Rutherford. Mr. I. W. 
Bain’s piece about the creation of woman has done duty o!ten 
before, and Mr. C. M. Doughty is scarce worthy of the honour. 
Our surprise at Mr. Wilfred Whitten's inclusion in a representa- 
tive eleven is qualified by admiration of the pretty piece 
selected from him. Among the dead the more curious inclusion 
is that of Lionel Johnson. He was a promising and brilliant 
journalist, whose early death was deplored; but if Mrs. Binyon 
had thought twice of Stevenson’s battle-cries of “ War to the 
adjectives,” ‘* War to the optic nerve,” she ought to let her blue 
pencil pass through all the multitudinous adjectives in “ Friends 
that Fail Not” and see what an improvement will have been 
effected. The god of her idolatry is Walter Pater, and her eye is 
ever open for his mental kin. Moreover, it is evident that she hasa 
passion for books about books. Thackeray on Congreve, Pater on 
Art for Art's sake, \Vordsworth on Tam o' Shanter (where he was 
out of his element, ‘‘unable to fly, one swims’’), Keats on 
Wordsworth, Hazlitt ditto, Carlyle on Tennyson, Stevenson on 
himselt, Fitzgerald on Bernard Barlow, Whitman on Abraham 
Lincoln, Ruskin on ‘Turner, Froude on ‘Tacitus, Lovell on 
Dryden, Pater on Pascal—these are the themes in which she 
delights. Hers is a taste widely shared, and no doubt there are 
many readers, and not unworthy readers, who will rejoice in the 
selection. but it cramps the scope of the book, in which we find 
many blank spaces. The prose of politics is altogether ignored. 
Yet any wide study of the subject ought to include the political 
manifesto. The suggestion will probably horrify Mrs. Binyon, but 
she might be fairly challenged toshow any other class of composition 
in which the writer is so little tempted to introduce ornament 
for itsown sake. In the political arena a great leader tries only to 
convince and lead. Hence there are special reasons for studying 
his pericds. Mr. Gladstone, Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Balfour 
might have furnished illustrations. Some of the most impressive 
prose has been uttered at the immediate prospect of death, and 
the death of a Ministry usually nerves its leader to speak with 
unusual force and directness. The despatches of military and 
naval commanders, again, show the prose of men of action, and 
might have been fruitfully placed beside passages from Pater, 
Ruskin, Landor and other artists in expression. Julius Caesar 
and Wellington, Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener did not 
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or do not write for writing’s sake; but there is no reason for 
their omission. Since the day of Jefferies (who is barred out) 
many have written directly and beautifully of Nature, but 
apparently have not caught the eye of Mrs. Binyon, which is 
always fixed on introspective and Lockish books. We have one 
or two extracts from Thoreau, it is true; but Jefleries was a 
greater man and better writer than Thoreau. In history, why 
are the extracts confined to Macauiay and Froude? Freeman 
was surely as well entitled to a piace, and J. kt. Green was a 
better writer than either. 

Now let us turn to Mr. John Masefield’s more ambitious 
attempt to make an English Prose Miscellany. One of his objects 
is to show the reader “how English prose has changed from 
century to century.” It may be suggested to Mr. Masefield that 
a more liberal use of dates would have aided him to secure this 
end. Out of about 130 authors quoted, dates are appended only 
to the names of three—Sir James Melville, James Melvill and 
Sir Henry Slingsby. Some of the pieces are dated by the 
authors; Howell, for instance, writes from Fleet (Prison), 
October 1st, 1643, and dates are on the extracts from Pepys’ 
Diary; but the usefulness of the beok would have been vastly 
extended by a fuller chronology. The editor's ideas must differ 
considerably from those of Mrs. Binyon. He divides books into 
three classes, placing in the highest or best class * Those writers 
who write informed with a burning energy (either of ecstasy or of 
contemplation) which gives their prose something of the rapture 
and beauty, if nothing of the rhythm and music, of poetry.” As 
representative ‘‘masters of splendid eloquence’ he gives the 
names ot: 

Jeremy lTaylor, John Donne, Sir Thomas Browne, ecstatic and inspired 
writers; of Bishop Berkeley, ** judicious ’ Hlooker, Robert Burton, grave 
and contemplative writers; and of the great dramatic poets, Shakespeare, 
Jonson, Fletcher and Webster, who use prose seldom, but always with 


supreme effect, 


I: vidently Mr. Masefield is not going to become a recruit in 
an army that wages “‘war on the adjective.” Second place 1s 
given lo: 

The writers of books of travel, of sport, of fiction, of miscellaneous works, 
the makers of translations, etc., etc. The bulk of the national literature 
belongs to this class. It ccntains the names of the great English tran-- 
lators such as Lord Berners, John Florio, Sir Thomas North, of the men of 
profound influence in their time such as John Lyly, John Dryden, Josepn 
Addison, of sweet, simple and gracious characters like Izaak Walton, 
John Bunyan, William Law; and of popular writers of different kinds like 
Thomas Decker, Thomas Nashe and Daniel Delve. 


Lastly, in the third class, we come to: 


The keepers of diaries; the writers of personal memoirs; famous, or 
notorious, letter-writers ; and gossip-mongers generally. This class, always 
precious to the historian and to the student, contains comparatively few 
names; and very few of its members reveal themselves sufficiently (like Pepys, 
Horace Walpole or either of the two Melvilles) to interest the reader in their 
characters apart from what they write, 

These are odd views which it is not necessary to discuss, but 
they explain corresponding oddities in the selection. If it were 
necessary to choose the finest example of imaginative prose 
narrative in English literature, nearly all who really know would 
cull from Sterne; but that author 1s represented by a short 
moralisation from the “ Sentimental Journey.” Mr. Masefield 
could not have selected an absolutely bad passage from that 
book, but he has gone as near as possibie to doing so. A good 
slice out of * Robinson Crusoe ” is given, but a very unsatisfactory 
snippet from Smollett, while, apparently, Mr. Masefield could 
not find in Fielding anything more representative than a prison 
scene from “ Jonathan Wild,” a passage that must be incompre- 
hensible to those who do not know the book. Yet some of us would 
not exchange Parson Adams for many score of divines, “ informed 
with a burning energy (either of ecstasy or of contemplation).” 
Father Izaak is shown as the biographer of Hooker, not in his 
angling garb. After the preface, it was only to be expected that 
the divines would have a full share of space. Jeremy Taylor, 
Traherne and Chillingworth run to pages, while a briet scene is 
deemed enough for Shakespeare; Webster has a dozen lines and 
Ben Jonson a paragraph. Yet the selections are not in these 
cases badly made. It would be difficult to find a more typicai 
example ot the prose of Shakespeare than is furnished by the 
scene between Hamlet and the grave-digger. It must also be 
said that Mr. Masefield knows his old divines, and gives some 
fine extracts from Jeremy Taylor, Traherne, Vaughan and 
William Penn. Let bis “ theoric”’ be granted and the book is a 
gcod one. Only it would have been better if the editor h J 
realised the higher realm of creative work. Mr. Masefield has 
not learnt the beauty and houness of simplicity, nor does he 
understand that the narrative demands a higher art than the 
sermon. 

The book is interesting, but not satisfactory. It shows us 
not a great and tolerant and catholic mind, gathering sweets from 
every flower, but a man whose prejudices are often stronger 
than his intelligence, who has taken from various authors those 
pieces that appeal to a clever but slightly abnormal mind. 
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SHOOTING. 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL IN EAST AFRICA. 

ISTORY once more repeats itself. Seventeen years 
ago Lord Randolph Churchill made his famous 
journey to Rhodesia, then but two years rescued 
from savagery, and described his doings and adven- 
tures in the Daily Graphic. Quite recently, his son, 
Mr. Winston Churchill, has been visiting British East Africa, 
and now, in the pages of the Strand Magazine, records his impres- 
sions. It is no reflection on the memory of the late Lord 
Randolph to say that his son is a_ better writer than his 
father. Mr. Churchill has already made his reputation in the 

field of letters; and in his first article on the Uganda Railway 
he proves once again that he can wield a very facile and descrip- 
tive pea. His opening could scarcely be bettered: * The aspect 
of Mombasa as she rises from the sea and clothes herself with 
form and colour at the swift approach of the ship is alluring and 
even delicious. But to appreciate all these charms the traveller 
shouldccme from the North. He should haveseen the hotstones of 
Malta baking and glistening on a steel blue Mediterranean. He 
should have visited the island of Cyprus before the autumn rains 
have revived the soil, when the Messaoria Plain is one broad 
wilderness of dust, when every tree—be it only a thorn bush —is 
an heirloom, and every drop of water is a jewel. He should have 
walked for two hours at midday in the streets of Port Said. He 
should have threaded the long red furrow of the Suez Canal and 
sweltered through the trough of the Red Sea He should have 
passed a day among the cinders of Aden, and a week among the 
scorched rocks and stones of Northern Somaliland; and then, 
after five days of open sea, his eye and mind will be prepared to 
salute with feelings of lively and grateful delight these shores of 
vivid and exuberant green. Ou every side is vegetation, moist, 
tumultuous and varied. Great trees, clad in dense foliage, 
shrouded in creepers, springing from beds of verdure, thrust 
hemselves through the undergrowth; palms laced together by 
flowering trailers; every kind of tropical plant that lives by rain 
and sunshine; high waving grass, brilliant patches of purple 
bougainvillea, and in the midst, dotted about, scarcely keeping 
their heads above the fertile flora of Nature, the red-roofed 

houses of the town and port of Mombasa.” 

Mr. Winston Churchill, naturally enough, soon finds himsel! 
on the Uganda Railway, which he well describes as one of the 
most romantic and wonderful in the world. The railway, from 
various causes, has had its vicissitudes and has been the butt of 
much party and Parliamentary attack. Yet it has marvellously 
justified its existence. Four or five years ago distinguished 
croakers were lamenting that it could never, by any possibility, 
pay its expenses. It cost nearly £10,000 a mile to build; its 
natural and proper route was avoided. Yet here, as elsewhere, 
the English have “ muddled through” in their astonishing way, 
and already the great railway is not only paying its expensz-s, but 
yielding a small profit (£80,000 per annum), soon to be largely 
increased, upon its capital charge. When the present trunk line 
is provided with its links and feelers, has a full complement of 
steamers on Lake Victoria and has pushed an extension to the 
Albert Nyanza, there will be a different tale to tell. Little more 
than forty years ago Speke and Grant in one direction and Samuel 
Baker in another had pushed their way through dangerous and 
unknown wildernesses and had discovered the great N yanza lakes 
and the head-waters of the Nile. Then for many years East Atrica 
lay fallow and unexploited, apparently almost completely forgotten 
by British enterprise. Stanley, Joseph Thonson and other 
travellers and hunters again and again awoke British interest in 
these wonderful countries; the British East Africa Company 
was presently founded and the future of the territory was 
assured. The last ten years have seen extraordinary advances. 
Townships are springing up, settlers are being attracted, capital 
is going into the country, though plenty more is needed, and the 
Uganda Railway has set the seal upon the assured future ot 
these great and promising possessions. Mr. Churchill describes 
his railway journey into the interior with much picture squeness. 
One of his photographic illustrations shows the train crossing 
the channel from Mombasa Island to the mainland by the 
long iron bridge, in itself a very striking demonstration of 
the triumphs of engineering. The humid coastlands are 
presently left behind, and at an altitude of 4,o90ft. the 
traveller begins to laugh at the equator. After Makindu 
Station the forest ceases and a mighty region of grass plain 
is entered upon. ‘“ And here,” says Mr. Churchill, “ is presented 
the wonderful and unique spectacle which the Uganda Railway 
offers to the European. The plains ave crowted with wild animals. 
From the windows of the carriage the whole zoological garden 
can be seen disporting itself. Herds of antelope and yazelle, 
troops of zebras —sometimes four or five hundred together— 
watch the train piss with placid assurance or scamper a hundred 
yards further away and turn again. With field-ylasses one can 
see that it is the same everywhere, and can distinguish long files 
of black wildebeeste and herds of red kongoni and wild ostriches 


walking sedately in twos and threes, and every kind of small 
deer and gazelle.” Mr. Churchill is a little shaky in his natural 
history. There are no black wildebeeste in East Africa; those 
he saw were of the blue species. Neither are there any deer, 
and there are but few gazelles. The animals he saw were for 
the most part all true antelopes. Further up the line a dozen 
giraffe were to be seen, “ lollopping off,” not rooyds. away, and 
at Nakuru “ six yellow lions walked in leisurely mooJ across the 
rails in broad daylight.” Mr. Churchill did not, in this instance, 
quite emulate his distinguished father, who once saw, in Mashona- 
land, as many as a dozen lions in a troop; but he outrivalled 
him by shooting a rhinoceros, the adventure with which is 
graphically described. Altogether, this first instalment of * My 
African Journey ” is exceedingly interesting, and gives promise 
of other and equally lively passages to follow. 





Tue Game-EcG Guitp ar Work, 
OF course, it is only too easy to be deceived by our partiality about any 
matter in which our interest is keen; but setting that as far as possible on 
one side, it does not seem that too much praise can easily be given to the 
Game-Egg Guild for the admirable energy with which it is pursuing the objects 
of its existence—namely, the purification from financial corruptionof all dealings 
between those who buy and those who sell game, game food and game eggs, 


including all agents and go-betweens. The latest move of the Guild has 


‘ ” 


been to issue an invitation to “trade associates” to join in the work which 
is being done, to contribute to a fund for the prosecution of offenders, and in 
return, besides aiding the prime object of the prevention of corruption, to 
receive a recommendation from the Guild itself to give such associated traders 
a preference, This action has been taken in immediate response to the immense 
number of answers which the Guild received to its circular on the subject of 
secret commissions, “letters,” as Mr. Everitt, the hon. secretary to the Guild, 
observe | at a recent meeting, ‘imploring us to do something to try and pull 
matters together on a proper footing.” A fairstan lard wage for keepers is one 
of the subjects to which the Gu Id is also turning its attention, in recognition 
of the fact that this question of the keeper’s wage has a very close connection 
with the 


**secret commission,” which it is one of the first objects of the 


Guild to suppress through the agency of the new Act. 
SUGGESTIONS INVITED. 

In the circular which the Guild is now sending out to persons interested 
in the particular subjects to which it gives attention, a question is asked 
which shows a certain modest and rare sense that even its own conclusions 
are not of absolute certainty so perfect that they might not be bettered, for 
the query is put, ‘*‘ Can you suggest any better or other scheme whereby the 
Game-Egg Guild can assist to uphold and maintain a greater purityof sport?” [t 
is not likely, though it is always possible, that anyone will devise a better 
plan than that which these persons, so well qualified, hive hit upon; but th: 
fact that the Guild invites suggestions is evidence that it wishes to do its very 
best and is not irrevocably wedded to certain views because they happen to 
be its own, 

THe Keerer’s ** Tivs.” 

Paere is just one point which the Guild proposes to attack, and in regard 
to which it is almost certainly foredoomed, in the opinion, of the present 
writer, to fail—hat is, in the attempt to lay down a scale of “tips” for 


keepers This must surely mean tips from the shooting guest to the host’s 
keepers. In the sense of a gift from a dealer in game, in food, or in eggs 
to the keeper, it would be called by a less genial name Che Guild’s state 


ment, however, is no more than that it proposes to suggest a scale of tips. 
Confining itself to that, its work may be good. Suggesting a scale may serve 
as a useful guide, But if the scale is adopted in too business-like a way, so 
that it shall begin to be recognised by the keeper as aregulation of the amount 
that he will receive, then it defeats its own object. ‘For the essence of a tip 
is that it is something over and above a recognise] wage. Once the regulation 
idea enters in, the tip becomes looked on as part of the wage, and only the man 
who gives something over and above that again will be greeted with the genial 
grin which it is one of the first uses of the tip to evoke. There will be tips 
over und above the recognised scale of tipping, and the evil will reeommence 
ab initio. It was all very well, some quarter of a century ago, when a few 
of the most celebrated shots in the country set up, among themselves, a 
certain scale of tips, of simplicity itself, for it consisted in a determination 
never to give a keeper more than 10s. for a good day or less for a bad one, It 
may be added that these were men whom nobody ever ventured to ask to come 


and shoot on anything that could be calle 1 other than a ‘good day.” That, 
however, is a mere question of the standard. But this determination, s'rictly 
adhered to, was enough to make a great change in the general 
scale of keepers’ tips, for what these great shooters gave was considered 
by lesser shooters to be enough for them, too. It sounds snobbish to say it, 
but no doubt it made some little difference in the force of their example that 
most of the great shooters who came to this Ios, a day tipping agree- 
ment were noble earls or persons of some title or other; and it did a great 
deal of good. Previously the tipping scale was beginning to be absurd, 
and prevented many young men from accepting shooting invitations altogether. 
So long as the Game Guild’s efforts in this line are restricted to ‘* suggesting 
a scale” they mty do good; but as soon as the suggested scale becomes 
anything like a formally recognised rate among the keepers it will be in 


danger of becoming too like a scale of ** - 


wages ” rather than of “tips.” 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
WEIGHT OF SNIPE. 

Six,—Mr. Harvie-Brown’s letter on the weights of Shetland snipe has 
been of special interest to me, for when shooting some years ago near 
Sumburgh Head in Southern Shetland, [ was surprised at the goo! canidition 
and heavy weight of the snipe obtained there. I find by my notes that two, 
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Oo! hal t zen shot on t san lay, scaled a shade ov 52 eicn 
Phis, though light as compared with the extraordinary weights recorde t by 
your correspondent, is still far above the average The Shetlanders as-ured 

the home-bred ones, and that the foreigners which 
t ran neatly so large. My snipe were shot in 
‘ratory ones ar upposed to arriv [I got over 
xtraordinarily fine condition, As regards Scotch 
venty along the Cryde foreshore, above Langbank 

werage weight being about 3502 It must, 

that nearly all were shot in tard weather, 
<, and when the feeding was not so good 





ON THE 


Epirep sy Horact 


fue TRIANGULAR CLAIM FOR THE AMATEUK CHAMPIONSHIP. 

VIDENTLY there is to be a regular triangular Cuel at Sandwich 

tur a new course for the amateur championship rhe Irish Union 

is known to have been in the field for a long while with the 

stirring appeal of ** Justice for Ireland”; then there is Westward 

llo! which some of us think did not reccive too good treatment 

in the preference given to Deal as a new green for the open 
championship; and, finally, there is Deal itsell Deal seems to be a regular 
Oitiver Twist in its ** asking for more.’ Could it not be generous? For my 
own part, having nothing in the world tuo do with it, and having a great 
vimiration for the fine course at Deal, | think it would be a thousand pities 
if the amateur championship went there. It would make the business such a 
dull one As it is, we go to Sandwich, next door to Deal, once in regular 
rotation, We do not want to vo virtually to the same place again, perhaps 
the very next year For Heaven’s sake let us have a little more variety. 
Westward Ilo! would be quite a change of direction tor the pilgrimages of 


very many a gol er, and for this reason tlone, ih ugh there are many more, 


| should like an amuteur championship to be contested there 


Tue Foresr or TAINAULA 


Through the high educational influence of golf it would seem as i! 
people ought to be unlearning that childish idea formed in their schooldays 
of a forest as a place covered by trees The-e are not the circumstances we 
wish fof t gol course ; vet we have golt courses it Epping Forest, 


Sherwood Forest, Ashdown Forest, several in the New Forest, and soon, and 





now we have the announcement of the new London County Council’, course in 


the Forest of Hainault. All these are open spaces, once afforested—v.e., under 


forest laws If trees there be it is only incidentally, not by virtue of their 
forestry. \s for this new course we are told of a proposed capital expenditure 
f £550 and a yearly outlay of £225. Phat may sufhi I do not know 
the ground, but the capital figure seems to indicate a possibility that a good 
deal of the necessary improvement will remain to be done by the golfer’s boot 
und niblick, There are no better weapons for the work. The cost of a round is 


to be Is, as to which the goller of the Braid Hills who has his round for 2d. 


would exclaim ‘* Frode nous,” But London ts not | linburgh yet, although 
she is learning. This mumecipal golf looks as if si: were coming to an 
ppreciation of the people’s golfing needs, and, after all, there are some 
ood goifers as well as some good Scotsmen on the London County 
Council 


Pith UNIVERSITIES, 

In the trial games, wherein the Universities are suffering much adversity 
at the hands of the clubs, they are adopting that system of scoring by 
matches instead of by holes which they have been so long in coming to. As 
they are going to work the system in the Inter-University contest, it appears 
hat there is quite a reasonable chance that no decision may be reached 


that a tle may resuit for the sities are to consist ol e pint players as heretofore, 


and the matches are not to be played out on extra holes in case of an “all 
square” finish ; wherefore it is obvious that each side has only to win four 
matches, or each win three and two be halved, for a tie to be the unsatis- 


factory conclusion 


GOLF ON MitrcHaAM CoMMON, 


lo those who know the inner machinery by which the thing is worked, 
there is some amusement to be found in the announcement of certain papers that 
the Mitcham Parish Council had passed a resolution asking the Conservators 
to put an end to the golf on the common As a commentator rather 
humerously says, “the Council might just as well, and with as much sens: 


or otherwise, pass a resolution asking the Conservators to make the Dean and 


Chapter of St. Paul’s remove the dome Phe real fact is that the position 


vt Prince’s Golf Club is such a strong one that nothing short of an Act ot 


Parhament could shilt it, and then only by payment of a large comp -nsation 
which it would amuse no one to provide In the meantime the course is the 
most convenient that the metropolitan golfer can find, and its benefits to 


Mitcham and district can only be disputed by those who have no eyes to see 
or whose interest it is to be blind 
STRONG Postrion OF Parince’s CLus 

Phe position of the club is, shortly, this, At the time when the Board 
of Conservators was appointed under the Metropolitan Commons Acts, the 
club was found to be in posses-ion of the rights of the Lord of the Manor, and 
was owner, therefore, in f eehold, of the soil, with no need to ask the permission 
of anyone to play golf. The Act appointing the Conservators did not torch 
the rights of the manorial lord, which were, in point of fret, especially 
exempted. lhe Conservators, on appointment, brought a Cran ery action 
against the clud to restrain the playing of golf and the making of the course, 
but found they had no case, and approacied the club with a view to 
settlement of the action, which was arranged by the Court of Chancery and a 
handicap committee in the following terms: (1) The c ub again to sell the 


mar 


yial rights to the Conservators for £2,500 (2) In consideration of this 
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as under milder conditions. In India and Ceylon, snipe in good condition 
run from 4oz. to 4}oz.; and, though I have shot many hundreds of these 

rds in the East, I recollect none as big as the two §oz. Shetlanders I have 
recorded, his is, however, only negative evidence, and, moreover, I have 
recollections of having more than once seen in the Indian sporting papers 
records of specially heavy birds. The pintail (G. stenura), hardly distinguish- 
able from the common snipe, runs a shade lighter in weight. I have found 


jack snipe in the East, like the full snipe, ran heavier than Scotch specimens. 
Those | weighed in India were 2}oz. to 2}oz., against about 2oz. for the 
Clydeside jacks, —FLEUR-DE-LYS 


[FURTHER NOTES ON SHOOTING WILL BE FOUND ON GUR LATER PAGES, j 


GREEN. 


LiuTCHINSON. 


the Conservators granted the club the sole right to play on the common till 
1914, ard this date was afterwarjs prolonged by deed under seal till 1930. 


(3) In 1930, unless and until the Conservators pay the club £2,500 (which 





the club agreed to being deferred till the licence expired), the licence will go 
on indefinitely. (4) The club agreed to contribute £250 per annum for the 
upkeep of the common, That is the case, then, and who is likely to con- 
tribute the £2,500 capital sum to start with, and to make good the £250 a 
year to g 
Act of Parliament which merely restored the position of 1890 would leave 


o on with, if all this arrangement is to be annulled? Moreover, any 


the club still lords of the manors—that is to say, still with its golfing, 


among other, rights, mm G 


Tut Noxin Surrey Cup, 

At the annual meeting of the North Surrey Golf Club, Mr. E. A. 
Peachey in the chair, it was reported that the membership was 390, including 
60 lady members, and that a sum of over £900 had been spent on the 
course during the past year. Dr. T. Hl. Brown was elected ciptain in 
succession to Mr. A. E. Rowarth, and Mr. E. Tucker vice-captain, 

GOLF AND GAMBLING 

Ihere is often a charge brought against golf and those who play it that 
the spirit of gambling is thereby fostered. Well-meaning persons write 
letters to the Press inveighing against the customary half-crown match or ball 
on the round, and clergymen from time to time do not seem to find it 
incongruous to link goif with horse-racing and the spread of betting in the 
str-ets. On the other hand, there are some writers and speakers who from 


time to time make earnest appeals to golfers, especially at the beginning of a 





new year, to register a vow that they will not on any consideration whatever 
follow their ol | custom of playing a match with an old friend for the usual 
half-crown or shilling stake. The allegation which is contained in the 
majority of these diatribes against having a very small amount of money on 
the match is based on the supposition that it is not only a relatively new 
practice as an incident of the modern development of the game, but that it 
is becoming a wide and growing one. It is also contended that the real 
pleasures of the game are spoiled when the winning or losing of money is 
associated with the play, and that there are a nuuber of gollers so defective 
in moral courage that, having no money to play for, they are frequently 
dragged out of their innocent retirement in order to risk the loss of a -hilling 
in crcumstances far from congenial tothem, The theory advanced by those 
who write and speak in a deprecatory spirit against golf because it fosters, in 
their judgment, the gambling spirit, is that the love of the game and the 
healthful joy in playing it are of themselves sufficient attraction as well as 
ample reward; and, finally, those wno are habitually keen upon having 
**something on the match” are counselled henceforward to abandon their 
familiar practice, and to play the game for its own sake alone 
A BALL ON THE MArcH. 

Every golfer will readily admit that perhaps the most familiar interchange 
of courtesies between two players gathered at the first tee is to arrange the 
difference of handicap between them and to wager a shilling or a half-crown 
upon the result of the round. It is also known, and frankly admitted, that 
where two or four unusually skilled players are engaged in a match, a tew of 
the golfers who are privileged to witness the play occasionally place a side 
bet or two either upon the winning of one purticularly difficult hole, or on 


the final resuli of the match. But the fact that golfers ¢ 


o this is only to 
state in general terms that an instinct which is universal in human nature 
finds a very innocent outlet on the golf links. It is not an evil in the sense 
that the whole community of golfers are encouraged by the seductive bawling 
of long odds to come and try their luck upon an event which is either largely 
or completely governed by the element of unknown chance. Two friends who 
play not only for the health‘ul recreation provided by the game, but also for the 
supreme satisfaction of beating each other, are no more gamblers because they 
stake a modest half-crown on the result than the clergyman who invests his 
savings in railway stock or American securities in the hope that, by the 
speculative machinery controlled by the stock exchanges, the price of the 
investments should be raise. 
AN INCENTIVE TO PLAY WELL. 

Indeed, the case of the two golfing friends is far otherwise. Each 
knows the other’s play to the I. mit of a stroke ; and if the customary form is 
maintained on either side, the match round between them is likely to be 
close, and probably doubtful, until the last stroke of the game is played. 
In such a case as this the small coin lost by the loser stands somewhat 
in the relation of a small medal that he has won in a hard-fought competition, 
ile wins it to-day from his friend, and as likely as not he will restore it to 
the original owner by being beaten in his match wiih the same opponent on 
the morrow. It is one of the peculiar features of these small match stakes in 
the playing of golf that if two friends, whose play is thoroughly well 
known to each other, continue their matches at frequent intervals throughout 
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the year and under the same conditions of handicap, the position of winner 
and loser, as far as disbursement of mney is concerned, is practically “all 
square.” If there is any balance on one side or the other, it is-never more 
than a few shillings. 

Nor AN ENCOURAGEMENT OF GAMBLING. 

To describe the interchange of these small stskes as gambling, or as 
encouraging the spirit of gambling, is an exaggerated attempt to paint an 
evil which does not exist in the vame. It is also an abuse of words to 
allege that the general interest of golfers, either in pliying the game or in 
promoting its development, depends in any sense upon this exchange of 
small amounts of stake money. What golfers do is no more than to follow 
the universal bent of human nature everywhere to be proud of their scientifi: 
skill, and to show their willingness to sacrifice something which they can 
well afford if another fellow-player believes that his command of scientific 
technique is greater than that of the other. Tue golfer realises much more 
thoroughly than the outside critics, who pen blameworthy letters against the 
growth of the gimbling spirit in all our athletic games, that golf is too good and 
toc noble a game to be prostituted to the purposes of money getting through 
the methods of play as cultivated by all our amateurs. No game is so exempt 
from the purely betting and gambling spirit as golf is, and assuredly the 
gentleman who plays it simply for the amount of money that he can get out 
of it is in no sense representative of the a wateur class, noris he a player whose 
society is cultivated in the genial social environment of ordinary match play 
among the members of a well-constituted club. 

Tue PLAYER AND His Purse 

In looking at this subject also critics have to remember that the class 
from which gelfers are principally drawn is essentially on the border-line of 
the rich and well-te-do. A half-crown here and there lost or won in no sense 
trenches upon their means of subsistence. The loss causes no indivilual or 
domestic restraint of resources; and in this respect the familiar match-play 
stakes correspond in no sense with the lamentable afflictions created by the 
poor and needy among men an! women who squander money upon pernicious 
betting and gambling that should go to livelihood. It is, therefore, a false 


doctrine to promu! 


gate that there is any social danger from betting or 
gambling in the playing of the game. The critics of golf have to remember, 
also, that the forms of gambling are everywhere infinite. One may even say 
that the hope of winning money is at the back of every commercial enter- 
prise, and, therefore, that the essence of investment therein is nothing but a 
species of vambling. Clergymen and others who deplore what they wrong- 
fully corceive to be the growth of the gambling spirit in golf are not in 
the least deterred from becoming investors in commercial undertakings because 
there is a risk attached to the process of losing money as well as of gaining 
it. Speculative risks to obtain high rates of interest are much more akin to 
gambling than the exchange of a modest half-crown between two golfing 
friends on the result of their scientific skill. 
BALLS Out or BouNpDs 

A few weeks ago particulars were given in this column of a law case in 
Scotland wherein a farmer in Fifeshire sued the Kinghorn Town Council for 
£12 damages cause! to his crops by golfers, while using this public course, 
crossing the boundary fence to search for their lost balls, The case was set 
down for proof to be heard a week hence; but the Town Council have now 
settled it by paying the farmer £6 damages, Apparently, therefore, golf clubs 
are in danger of being sued if the players, after driving their balls out of 
bounds, persist in entering upon private land to recover them, and especially 
when the land is devoted to the growing of crops, a 


THE PLANNING OF A GOLF COURSE.—III. 
By James Bratp. 

IX miy now consider briefly the possible good 
placing of the bunkers at holes of different 
lengths, and first of all take the very shortest 
hole, such a one as that of 12o0yds., which was 
mentioned in the first article. By far the best 

way of making this hole as good and difficult as it ought to be is 
by placing a small green in the centre 
of a nest of pot bunkers completely 
surrounding it. Wuoat I would do, 
ih therefore, would be to keep or make 
the ground as rough as possible for 
about 1ooyds. from the tee, or let the 
grass grow for that distance if that is 
the best that can be done. Then for 
1oyds. up to the nearest point of the 
putting green the fairway should be 
smooth, so that a ball may be pitched 
upon it, as it may have to be if there 
is a following wind, and run on quite 
nicely. ut the passage of admission 
to the green should be very narrow, 
and should be flanked on either side 
by bunkers that would be certain to 
catch the ball that was not quite 
straight. An opening of 12yds. width 
is quite sufficient. The green should 
preferably be pear-shaped, and should 
be of a width of not more than 25yds. 
On either side of it there should be 
large pot bunkers touching its very 
edge, and beyond it there should be a 
series of smaller pots reaching almost the whole way round. 
A glance at the accompanying plan will show the design of 
the hole. It is obviously a difficult hole. One of this length 
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that was also easy in the matter of bunkers would be no good 
at all as a test. For a really short hole | do not think there 
is any good alternative to this system of bunkering, and, there- 
fore, on this occasion, need not trouble to seek one. 

For longer short holes, those 
representing a full shot, or nearly, 
with a cleek or a driver, something 
to be carried must generally be put 
in, and there are alternatives, one 








of which is the use of the diagonal. 
This iatter had best be reserved 
@) for the longest of the short holes, 
1 | that which needs a really good full 
qm» | 1 shot to get up. Taking a shorter 
as Wall hole into consideration first, a 
| | | straight bunker might be placed at 

| = ¢ 
100 ] —— right angles across the course ata 
| ——_ | |} | distance of about r4oyds, from the 
80F | I; | \| "| /| |i; ~~ tee, but the ends of it may be left 
| | =| | open to give the short drivers a 
" i i} ) = ty chance of going round if they feel 
i | \|| S| II | || disposed totry. They cannot reach 
40 IW | y — |} 1} the green in one if they do so; and, 
- I} ——— | having to play their second shot at 
ce! a | an angle, they will need to be very 
yardsh |)! ! = careful not to run into one of the 
bunkers that will be placed on each 
SHORT HOLE WITH CARRY side of the green and touching 


it as before. This green may be 
of a width of about 25yds. The diagram shows the idea of 
the whole thing. 

Phe alternative, or the system of bunkering at another hole 
that may be rather longer, in which the diagonal is used, is 
clearly explained by the plan. Here the carry over the middle 
of the bunker may be a suff one of about 150yds., while the 
carry over the short point at the right- 
hand corner would be less than 130yds. 
But the player who takes this short 
carry has to be severely dealt with if 





there is the least thing wrong with his 200 | 
run up to the green. As before, we 

must bave pot bunkers at each side of Bs 
it; but, instead of their being round “0 

and covering practically only the middle 

section of the green, let them be aot | 

made more oblong in shape and 
brought a little more towards the 

tee. That on the right should be wo 

so far down that if the man who has i 
takeu the short cut has still got a fairly = N| | | 
long ball he will have this bunker to.) | 

pitch over before he can get to the I '}| 

yreen, while this bunker and the one aoh | | 

on the other side combine to. still 

further increase his difficulties. He 20 

will be obliged to hug the bunker on yay 07 





the right very closely if he is to get 
near the pin, unless the latter is far SHORT HOLE WITH 
away on the lelt-hand side of the green, 
while if he is afraid of this bunker and 
goes too much to the left and is the least bit strong he will find 
the other one. If the green slopes towards the leit in this case 
so much the better. 

In many cases it will be found possible to adapt these idea 
exactly to the planning of short holes; but they are intended 
merely as ideas and suggestions upon which the constructors 
of a course may act as closely as they may be disposed. 
What they do indicate are principles, and these same principles 
are properly appiied to the laying out of long holes as 
well as short ones, and therefore it is not necessary to 
describe at the same length the different ways in which those 
long holes and medium long ones may be made as difficult 
as they generally ought to be. After all, it has to be re:sniem- 
bered that a long hole is merely a short one with a wooden 
club shot, or more than that, tacked on to it, and what 
extra is necessary in its case is that these wooden club shots 
have to be attended to, while at the same time the green is 
generally not quite so closely guarded, consideration being paid 
to the fact that be!ore the player comes to approach it he has 
already had to pass various tests. Thus it would hardly do 
to set him an approach like that laid out in the case of the 
first of the short holes described, another reason, if it was 
wanted, being that the distance from which he would be 
approaching would seldom be the right one for such bunkering. 
Therefore, while much the same principles may be employed in 
guarding the greens, they should be applied more lemently, 
and here and there a bunker entirely omitted. Holes of medium 
length, such as those between one and two full shots, present no 
difficulty whatever in the matter of bunkeriny, and afford plenty 
of scope for variety. It has already been stated that there 


DIAGONAL BUNKER, 
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should be traps at the sides of the fairway for the pulled and 
sliced balls, I Hs should be the general rule, wd the distance 
from the tee to the centre of the bunker that 1s set for the slice 
may be put at from rgoyds. to 160yds., the pull bunker being 
from toyds. to 2oyds. further. A hole that is intended to be a 
first-class two-shot hole, the length of it being from 36o0yds. 
to 420yds., should not generally be so closely guarded, and the 
carry for the second shot oug!it not to be too severe, because unle-s 
the second shot isa good one it cannot reach the green. Wherea 
carry is set for the second shot—a diagonal bunker would be a 
sood one—a little allowance should be made for the drive having 
been a trifle below the best. Thus it would not generally be wise 
to put the bunker for the second shot more than 300yds. 
from the tee. Tie man who drove 18oyds., representing a fair 
but not really long drive, would have an easy carry for his 
second, while the man who was short with his tee shot would 
still have a chance of getting over if he hit his very best. 
Besides, wind has to be considered. 

Finally, we will consider alternative ways of bunkering 
really long hole, one of, say, 5ooyds., and two plans for doing it 
we herewith presented and will explain themselves. In the 
case of the first, no carry at all has to be made from the 
tee, but the player has to hit a really first-class drwe 
of about 2o00yds. to have any chance of carrying the buuaker 
with his second. Even with his 200yds. tee shut he 
will have a carry of 160yds. to make with his second. This 
will necessitate his hitting for all he is worth, which is just 
what we must make him do at these very long holes. He 
may, perhaps, be left unpenalised for pulling, but a trap should 
be set for a sliced tee shot, and another bunker may be cut a 
little to the right of the middle of the fairway, and some way 


l 


short of the one in the middle, which may be crossed by a man 
who has sliced or who has been otherwise short with his drive. 
rhis is simply a case of the diagonal bunker being cut in two 
halves, and, if it is desired, the simple diagonal may be put in 
instead, Then put a bunker at the other side o! the bottom 
end of the diagonal, or short bunker, in order to catch the 
ba'l that goes over the latter too easily and is sliced. After 
this, one bunker at each side of the green to threaten the 
approaches of the men who went out to the right will be 
quite sufficient. In the alternative we make the carries easier, 
giving comparatively simple ones for both first and second 
shots, but, at the same time, we insist on straightness, and 
bring into the fairway formidable bunkers to catch both pulls 
and slices, also making the passage to the green much narrower 
by the means of bunkers on the right and left, closing up about 


half of it. lhis hole should be quite a good one and very 
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interesting, and if there are two long holes on the course, these 
alternative systems of planning them might both be employed, 
with the most interesting results. It is not always easy to make 
a good dog-leg hole, so much depends on the natural formation 
of the ground; but they are excellent when they are well done; 
when, to get the best results, the drive should be sliced and the 
second shot pulled, or vice versa, a sp'endid test is afforded. 
Practically these holes generally amount to a good arrangement 
of diagonal hazards. 

I think that if the principles | have described are applied to 
the planning of a course, as far as it is possible to apply them, 
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and with any such modifications as may be necessary ot 
desirable, the constructors of the course cannot go very tat 
wrong. When an inland course is being laid out, and one on 
which there are certain natural hazards, such as trees, streams 
and sucli-like, the general aim will be to make the best use of 
them as hazards, and to get them in the right place, since they 
cannot generally be avoided altogether, even if it were desired to 
do so. There will not generally be such a desire, for the more 
natural hazards there are on a course, whatever their character 
may be, the more interesting that course ought to be and 
generally is. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


DIPILTHERIA IN| POULTRY AND PIGEONS. 
(To tue Emitor or *“Countrny Litt” 
SIR, As lrolessor Ilewlett sates, the diphtheria of pigeons and the 
diphtheria of human beings are distinct diseases, but they have several points 
in common, and both are due to a_ bacillus Tne bacillus of human 
diphtheria, discovered by Klebs in 1883 and confirmed by Léffler in 1884, is 
not the same as the bacillus of pigeon diphtheria ; but it is a similar microbe, 
and can be cultivated just as easily as the Klebs-Loffler bacillus of human 
diphtheria, The treatment of diphtheria by antitoxin is now well known to 
all Has there been a similar serum made from the bacillus of pigeon or 
poultry diphtheria? If not, it could be very easily prepared, and would 
probably cure all the cases mentioned in the interesting and ins‘ructive letter 
of your correspondent ** East Sussex.” It is impossible for anyone to take 
diphtheria from eating a properly-cooked chicken or pigeon affected with the 
disease, but he might suffer from absorbing the toxins formed by the bacilli 
These toxins are a kind of ferment, and cause an organic chemicai com ound 


injurious to health lt is possible that anyone engaged in cleaning and 
preparing for table an affected bird might contract the disease through 
vecidental inoculation from a scratch or cut. As to wood-pigeons, I have 
not seen so much diphtheria this year as twelve months ago, nor have they 
been so numerous in this district as last year. I fear nothing can be done 
for them, for, of course, inoculation is out of the q testion. Let us hope it 


is only an epidemic, for the wood-pigeon is a very sporting bird, and one 
that affords many opportunities for sport to the casual gunner I for ore 
honld miss him very much.—JAames E. Turte, MRCS., LRC.P., 
Norton, Sullolk 


A DEMURRER. 
[To rue Eprror or ‘Country Lire.” ] 
Sik,—lIn your issue of February 22nd there is a paragraph referring to the 
proposed sale of a chalice from a Worcestershire church, in which you say 
that Mr. Willis Bund, with humour characteristically dry and ironical, said 
that the chalice ‘‘was to be added to a collection of English and 
foreign chalices and a pyx which adorned Mr. Morgan’s table, an array 
It is a pity that Mr, 
Bund’s humour was at the expense of veracity, for Mr. Morgan’s collection 


which suggested to him the feast of Belshazzar.’ 


of chalices does not, in point of fact, adorn his table, but is housed in what 
is practically a museum of art treasures, where, I think, the chali-es find a 
fitter resting-place than in the curiosity shops of London and the Continent. 
Ihere are plenty of old chalices to be bought in the shops in the vicinity of 
Leicester Square, I taink that Mr. Bund’s ‘ironical humour” might have 
been reverved for the people who wish to sell such a possession out of the 


keeping of the Church, and not employed in making innuendoes which are 
not only untrue, but ridiculous to anyone who knows the facts —A. 

[Our correspondent misses the point of Mr. Willis Bund’s remarks ; 
whether Mr. Morgan's chalices are kept in what is ** practically a museum of 


“ ’ 


art treasures,” or ‘‘adorn his table,” is quite a bye-point. <A collection of 
chalices taken from churches forms part of Mr. Morgan’s collection. It is 
prop ssed to add to the collection not from the curiositv shops of London and 
the Continent, nor from the siops in the vicinity of Leicester Square, but 
from the vicar and churchwardens of a parish where the chalice has been the 
vessel used for its original purpose for over three centuries, and which, 
tempted by the high price Mr. Morgan offers, they are proposing to sell either 
to adorn Mr. Morgan’s house or to add to his collection, It seems to us Mr. 
Willis Bund’s facts are neither untrue nor ridiculous, and we leave our corre- 
spondent to decide who is the worse, the tempter or the tempted Ep } 
BEES IN WINTER 
[To rue Eprror oF ** Country Lirt.”] 

f1r,—On an unusurily warm, sunny day at the end of January I spent 
the afternoon gardening near my beehives, the occupants of which 
were remarkably lively, taking advantage of the warmth to indulge in an 
airing flight. Suddenly I noticed a small commotion at one of the entrances, 
and going close to ascertain the cause saw two bees struggling and tugying 
in the doorway with a piece of paper about 2in, long and rin, wide. When 
at last they succeeded in getting it out one bee seized it and flew away, 
dropping it to the ground several yards away from the hive. I have several 
times watched them do a similar trick, so knew it was a sign that their cake 
of candy was nearly consumed, and that they had eaten their way to the 
paper cases into which the candy is poured while hot.—F. B. Mercer. 

THE GRINLING GIBBONS ROOM AT PETWORTH. 

[Yo tHe Epmor or **Country Lirk.”) 

Sir,—When preparing the article on the above subject which appeared in 





your issue of December 7th I remember wondering that so little of the carved 
work was by Ritson, who was at work there for so many years. That the 
ceiling cove carvings were evidently by him I stated, but as to the 
magnificent craftsmanship whica the walls displayed I said that this 
had, mm the highest degree, the touch of Grinling Gibbons himself, 
and that Ritson could not have done more than repair and clean 


them. I was therefore puzzled at an account in an old copy of 
the Gentieman’s Magazine which clearly attributed to Ritson much more than 
this. ‘Tne explanation has now been very kindly supplied to me by the Hon. 


Percy Wyndham, who is the youngest son of the third Exrl of Egremont, the 
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employer of Ritson. I quote his words: ‘* Ritson lived at Petworth about 
30 years. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that his carving covered every 
available space in the room. Shortly after my father’s death in 1869 my 
late brother took down all Ritson’s work except what is in the ceiling 
coves . . . He was led to do this quite as much by the fact that the 
quantity of R.tson’s work entirely destroved the balance and scheme of 
Gibbons decoration of the room as by the fact thac Ritson’s wor was inferior.” 
When we consider that Gibbons was not only by far our greatest wood-carver, 
but was also a master of design, we must be most grateful to the late Lord 
Leconfield for putting back the walls of the room as Gibbons had intended 
and had fashioned them, and for thus preserving that great artist’s master- 
piece in a condition worthy of him.—T. 





OWLS, PIGEONS AND OTHERS 
[To THE Eprror or **Country Lirk.”] 
Sik,—With regard to the ‘‘ luminous owls,” I should like to say that 
without any doubt your corr ‘spondents were correct in assigning the cause of 
this luminosity to the daily retreat of the bird, viz., the ‘fungus yrowth 
which makes decaying wood itself phosphorescent” or to some special form of 
food, On the first count it is easy to realise that par'icles of phosphorescent 
wood dust, by clinging to the downy feathering of the bird, might produce 
a will-o’-the-wisp effect on a large scale. But—and this puzzles me 
sorely—if we are to look for the true reason in this, why is it that luminous 
owls have never been recorded before, more especially as the phosphorescent 





fungus is in all probability to be found in most decaying trees, and seeing 
that the barn owl is not only a familiar and common species, bat that it is, 
in addition, particularly addicted to roosting in hollow timber at all seasons 
of the year, only a few habitually making a thick clump of firs a diurnal 
habitation? Of the many dozens of pairs of barn owls with which I have 
made myself familiar at every time of the year I 
have never noticed thesmallestsymptom of luminosity, 
although I have frequently been at their haunts on 
pitch dark nights, when their weird cries alone ap- 
prised me of their presence. On the other hand, it 
is fairly well known that the barn ow!—like some of 
its kindred and several of the hawk tribe—some- 
times indulges in a fish course, though this form of 
dietary, at least the frequent use of it, is peculiar 
probably to isolated individuals only. And, to my 
mind, supposing that the luminous owls recently ob- 
served in Norfolk could be proved to have lived largely 
on fish—a matter of no difficulty once their haunt was 
recoynised— and granting that a fish diet could affect 
a bird, or, indeed, anycreature, outwardly, this theory 
seems the most likely solution of the mystery. I 
have myself seen a barn owl catch a fish; I have on 
more than one occasion found remains of fish in the 
bird’s abode, but not in sufficient quantities to 
warrant the idea of its rendering the bird phosphor- 
escent. And I imagine that to produce this effect 
at all on an owl or any other bird would necessitate 
a long and continued diet of fish. Turning to the 
pigeon question propounded by Mr. Hutchinson, I 
can tell him that, when I lived in Brecknock and 
Radnorshire, during the winter the guests, often in 
vast flocks, lrequently started off west from the roosting 
coverts in the morning, as if bound for a district miles 
away, but in the afternoon, as I waited them in with 
the gun, many, at any rate, approached from the same 
direction, #7 ¢., flying east. But as to whether any re- 
turned to the seme covert which was relinquished in the 
morning, especially if it was a ** hanger,” largely de- 
pended on the prevailing wind. Andin thedaytimethe pigeons which frequented 
those districts appeared to arrive from the west. If these facts are in force 
everywhcre, what is the reason, for there is nothing tangible to accou it for 
pigeons which roosted in an area called A. feeding in a district called B. and 
soon? A propos of the ** Ménage a Trois” quoted by your contributor, Mr. 
Perry Robinson, | may mention that with many species of birds, even in the 
case of so fierce a fellow as the peregrine, the “r/ium quid is apt to crop up 
from time to time. Especially, but by no means invariably, is this the case 
with the Anatida, and particularly with the shoveller. Now, in all such 
instances it is fairly obvious—indeed, it has sometimes been cunclusively 
proved—that the second male is immature, and, furthermore, it may be 
safely held that comparatively few birds, among others kestrel and sparrow- 
hawk are notable exceptions, which take more than a year—nearly a year— 
to acquire full dress, breed until that ress arrives, thou h it is quite ‘* under- 
standable” that the males, undergoing the gradual change from adolescence 
to maturity, might well possess sexual passions. If this be so it requires no 
further effort of imagination to account for the tolerated [but that is all] 
presence of the one-year-old shoveller drake with the old drake and his duck. 
Otherwise the po-ition of the fertium quid is a strange one. For, in the 
case of the duck family, he consorts with, if not regularly, the true pair 
both on flight and when they are feeding during the entire courting period, 
and, indeed, until the duck is safely incubating, when, although—I still refer 
to the shoveller—the real husband still remains in his wife’s vicinity, he vanishes 
from the scene. Whether there is ever any sexual relationship between the 
duck and the third party is doubtful Probably there would be, only the 
fully - matured drake —the fertaum quid, while superficially looking fully 
ma‘ured, is in reality not so, being of not so clean a pattern of colours 
as the real husband—well knows how to protect his conjugal rights, and 
probably warmly resents any show of affection beyond the strictest platonic 
form on the part of the ‘thanger on.” With small birds, when three of the 
same sort, where the plumage of both sexes is practically identical, are seen 
at one nest, I fancy that it is usually a case of two females and one male, 
But with larger birds, at any rate, where the colours of the sexes are so 
different that even at a distance they can be correctly diagnosed, it is 
lrequently the reverse. For this reason it would be interesting to know if ol 
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the three starlings mentioned by Mr. Robinson two are females, the third a 
male, or vice versd. As to sparrows seen taking material to their nests 
during winter, as mentioned in your issue of a few weeks back, it is quite 
customary for these birds to patch up their homes during that season as well 
as in the autumn, not, however for breeding purposes, but merely to fortify 
them and rencer them the warmer for roosting purposes. It is a curious 
thing that such abnormal'y hardy residents as sparrows should comparatively 
rarely have eggs before May turns, though it is true that they mike up for 
their tardiness by continuing to breed right on until September wanes 
JOHN WALPOLE-BOND. 
a 
FROM ENTRANCE LODGE TO VICARAGE 
{To tHe Eprror or “Country Lire.’’| 

Str,—I am sending you the enclosed photograph of the vicarage at 
Leighton, Hunts, as you may think it of sufficient interest for reproduction 
rhis building was originally the gatehouse or entrance lodge of a mansion 
built by Sir Gervaise Clifton in 1628. Of the mansion itself not a trace 
remains, and for many years this sole remaining part of the building was in a 
state of neglect, a labourer and his family living among the ruins, Within 
the last year or so, however, it has been taken in hand by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners and, although much of its ancient appearance has been 
retained, it has been converted into a convenient residence for the Vicar ol 
Leighton. In the centre, between the towers, with their bold Jacobean 
mu lioning, isseen the upper part of the quite classic archway, with its flanking 
pillars and elaborate entablature. This, of course, was the original driving way, 
and as such must have shown much dignity and good proportion, The filling 
of it in and the placing of the low Tudor-looking Luilding of the new entrance 
hall in front of it somewhat mars the appearance and fitness of the general 


design, but was essential to the purpuse of converting it into a house for modern 





occupancy, and, keeping this necessity in mind, the treatment must be 


pronounced ingenious and adequate t. 
WITH THE AXE IN A HORNBEAM WOOD 
{To THE Epiror oF ** Counrry Lirt.”’] 

Sik,—I do not wonder at Mr. Gladstone’s delight in using the woodman’s 
axe, for | have just spent a week in clearing two drives through a hornbeam 
wood, [am to take the wood in exchange for my labour performed for my 
friend, the owner. That I have the best of the bargain is evident when | 
look down an open glade and see a vista of stout rails, bean-sticks, pea-sticks 
and even a few posts cut from oak and ash. As I hack my way through 
superbly-shaped clumps of smooth, upright stems, destroying so much that 
has grown beautiful in its upward search for the sun, I yet have the satisfac 
tion of knowing that the human eye will be able to see still greater beauty in 
the decorative groups of branches which flank my pathway. Besides, think 
of the unfolding carpet of tender primroses and bewitching anemones I shall 
reveal with my axe; and when the vivid green of the hornbeam buds 
breaks, it will be a glade fit for the honeymoon of the young green folk who 
are said to live in the woods. The axe must not be used too heroically 
You must not attempt to fell a branch as thick as your thigh with one blow, 
nor with a succession of blows on one side, for you will be sure to tear 


the bark at the stub as your axe comes through the other side. This clumsy 
method leaves a wound which injures the growth for the next seven years of 
the perennial life of the stub, The true woodman’s cut is the ‘* calf’s 


mouth,” which is, as the term indicates, V shaped—a clean blow on each 
side. With the billhook you can cut the smaller stems clean through without 
leaving a frayed edge, but not with the axe. The billhook is a delightful 
instrument; it is light to handle, and in a deft hand becomes a most efficient 
slayer of the small limbs of the wood. You must be careful to keep your left 
leg well away as you strike, or you may get a wound on your shin such as | 
got three years ago in hacking at a supple oak sapling. I felled the sapling 
ani myself as well. In frosty weather like the present, the hard steel is apt 
to slip against the frozen trunk if the blow be not true, and my insurance 
company have their risks increased in an unlooked-for way. A robin keeps 
a watchful eye on me all the time; the noisy rustle of a blackbird over the 
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voo lland carpet of dry leaves causes me to turn my head occasionally to see 
it i a rabbit, for rabbits, startled by the uncommon sound of my axe, 
will give me a startled glance of curiosity and then scurry for the hedve 
Outside a cold nor’-easter is blowing, but I care not a jot as I swing 

y axe in ie my warm woodiant palace ol decorative hornbeam. 
Hormbeam is a splendid wood for the warm hearth, but not for 
the cold earth, for when it ** colds,” as the woo Ilmen say, it ** browns” with a 
rot if used as posts The woodianders about here will insist u.on calling it 
b n Tne leaf, however, is decidedly smaller, and its serrations are more 
marked Its long thin stems make excellent bean-sticks, which are cut to th 
regulation length of Sft., and their graceful feathery tops, cut to the length 
of §ft. to 7it., are valuable as pea sticks, Phe crooked wood will keep my 
tl merchant at a distance this winter. Th: bundles are usually tied by 


**withes” of hazel or oak. rhe making of withes is, however, a difficult 


art in frosty weather, when woodlanders usually build a fire over which the 
withes are held and made more supple I, however, had to draw upon the 
resources of an artificial age and tie the bundles with string from the village 
grocer It is all very well to cut down young trees, but the test of one’s 
manhood lies in loading a wagyon, pitching bundies of pea-sticks skywards as 


the waggon assumes the gigantic shape of a haystack !—-F. E. Green 


A WHITE BLACKBIRD. 
[To vue Epiror or ** Country Lire.” | 


Sik, Some of your readers may be interested to hear that | have a pure 


white blackbird in a cage. He was picked up, half-fledged, last summer. 
After a few weeks he became totally blind, one eye disappearing completely, 
but he appears to be in excellent health, and finds his way to the highest 
perches by feelins for them with his head and then hopping up. His hearing 
is very acute, and he knows at once if I have put some worms into the cage 
and flies down immediately. Being blind, he cannot distinguish day from 


night, and sometimes hops about and feeds all night, sleeping during the 





reater part ol the following day. I enclose some snap shots in C1ise wue of 


them is good enough to be reproduced,—R,. M, |} 


rill RED-NECKED PIALAROPI 
{To True Epitor or * Country Lirt.” | 


Sik, Mr Pike’s excellent irticle on the red-necked phalarope and 
uimirable photographs recall an interesting rencontre L had with a pair of 
these rare birls in the Shetland Islands Near the extreme south of the 
mainland are two well-known trout lochs, Spiggie and Brow. The first-named 


is a fine sheet of water 1} miles in length, but the second loch (the name of 
which ts pronounced Broo) is con 
siderably smaller. A reedy marsh 
joins the two lakes, and in this, 
I learnt, one or two pairs of red- 
necked phalaropes were accus- 
tomed to breed One day when 
fishing Brow I saw two sand- 
piper-like birds running about 
on the shore; I landed and, 
walking up, saw that they were 
a pair of these red-necked phala- 
ropes. They exhibited just the 
fame fearl ssness described by 
Mr. Pike, and displayed not the 
least uneasiness even when I 
was within 3yds. of them. They 
were, in fact, so familiar and 
inquisitive that when I dangled 
my cast over ticir heads they 
repeatedly pecked at the flies! 
Complete fearlessness of man 
is, indeed, one of the leading 
characteristics of these inter- 
esting little birds By walk- 

ing right up to these phalaropes I induced them to take to the water, 
in which element their webbed feet make them just as much at home 
as a gull. Later on I was lucky enough to find a young phalarope, which I 
caught with a landing-net and examined at leisure before letting it go again. 
Phis little creature, though only lately fledged, could swim with the greatest 
activity When released it darted off in a moment and hid among the reeds, 
Ihe proprietors of the fishing, who run a small hotel near by for the benefit 


of anglers, encourige and protect the phalaropes, so that there is every 
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reason to believe that the birds still breed in the Spiggie marshes. Grey 
phalaropes, also, are not uncommon, and I saw several of them at different 


} 


times.- F, 





WINDOW-PANE INSCRIPTIONS. 

[fo tHE Epiror or ‘*Counrry LiFre.”] 
Sik,-——-Recently [ read an article in Counrry Litk on window-pane 
rhymes, and I think the enclosed tracing may be of interest: The lines are 
scratched upon a pane of glass in an upper room, which was once part of the 


old George Inn, Burford. The generally accepted theory is that all was 


Toul Ig, to Kale Ko Author fry wrongs foe as yok 


T Aone not pflat vbin & Rabe; thy Foul eng rf 4 
Softer Pafpons Kos nk. Tovm bo enberkrun Jo 


Towgha Runght 666 thts y™® ought: Esp 
A Pepe? 


Qn 


written by one person, the signature, ‘‘Samuel Pepys,” being a forgery. I 
think a close examination will show that the lines and signature are in quite 
separate handwritings. A possible explanation is that the lines were written 
by some lady in 1666, and Pepys wrote his name beneath at the time (which 
does not seem probable) or later, and later still some critic added his remark, 
Can anyone say if these lines are original, or a quotation, and if there is any 
resemblance between this signature and that of Pepys? The George was an 
important inn; Charles I. slept here during his memorable retreat from 
Oxford to Worcester; Charles Il. also came here, and it was no doubt 
frequented by many notable persons during the days of the old Bibury race- 
meetings. It is an interesting subject for conjecture, and I should be very 
glad to know if anyone can throw any further light upon it, —CHRISTOPHER 
W. HuGHes. 


AN OLD TRUNK. 
[To tHe Epirror or * Country Lire,” } 
Sik,—I have an old trunk made by ‘f Samuel Ash, Trunk, Chest and Pilate 
Cause Maker, 44, Lealenhall Street (burnt out from opposite the East India 
Hlouse), London.” Can any of your correspondents tell me about what date 
this trunk can have been manutactured, as I think it must be very old. Any 
information will be much appreciated Wattrer G. WILLMOTT, Merstham. 


rik PLAGUE OF MIDGES 
{fo rue Eprror or ** Counrry Liret.”’] 


SIR, 


Nearly two centuries ago an English traveller in the Highlands noted 
with bitterness the pest of midges in many parts of the North, and it seems 
to be a plague that has continued u diminished to our day. Nowadays, 
when the benefit of fresh air and of living with open windows is Lecoming 
appreciated at its true value, this piague of flies enters the house, and in 
some places makes sleep almost an impossibility, particularly in damp 
weather, Can you inform me if there is any way of treating the areas 
infected with these tiny flies to prevent breeding. Mosquitoes can be kept 
in check with comparative ease by means of paraffin, but | am not enough 
of a naturalist to know if it is possible te treat the breeding ground or water 
of midges in hke manner. If you or any of your readers can throw light on 
this subject that may lead to a lessening of the plague, it would be a great 
blessing to quite a number of patients who are trying to carry out the fresh- 
air cure for tuberculosis in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 
ANxX10US, 


A WOOD-CUITING 
MOTOR. 
[To THE Epiror.] 

Sik, —Theaccompanying photo- 
graph was taken in Morez, a 
small town in the French Juta, 
very near the Swiss border, 
The owners of the machine 
motor from place to place with 
it, and use the power to cut 
logs for customers like bakers 
and others at their own doors. 
I have seen, also, a few others 
of these machines in the Black 
Forest. —GEORGE BERDLEY. 


TORTOISES IN WINTER. 
{To THE Eprror.} 
Six,—Would any kind reader of 
CounrtTrRY LIFE give some hints 
about keeping the ordinary tortoise? I have some in my garden, and in the 
winter I have put them in the vinery, as it is so damp and cold here. I am 
sorry to say one hag died, and I do not seem fortunate in finding food for 
them that they relish. ° I should esteem it a great favour if any tortoise 
fancier would send me a bill of fare for them and tell me how to take cure of 

them.—A SUBS *kKIBER, Macclesfield, 
{Our correspondent will find the information desired in our ‘* Correspon- 


dence ” columns of February tst, 1908 —Eb.] 


